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PREFACE 


The issue of a third edition of this book gave me an opport- 
unity to revise the whole matter with some care and make 
additions and alterations, especially in the light of two books 
published since 1935, Johnston’s Early Samkhya, and the 
Yuktidipikó, a very suggestive and valuable commentary, though 


aoe mmm af uncertain date and unknown authorship. My obligations have 


been to many; but I may be permitted to make special mention 
of Dr. V. Raghavan of the Department of Sanskrit and 
Mr. S. Subrahmanya Sastri, Research Student in the same 
Department. I may be also permitted to recall with gratitude the 
help rendered by other friends in bringing out the earlier editions ; 
notable among those are: Prof. P.P.S. Sastri, Presidency College, 
Madras, Prof. D. M. Datta, Patna College, Patna, Prof. S. K. 
Yegnanarayana Iyer, Pachaiyappa’s College (Retired), and 
Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, Department of Sanskrit, Madras University, 
It is hoped that the present edition will be found both more 
accurate and more helpful. 


Madras, 
2nd March 1942. S. S. S. 


Note :—As copies have been exhausted and as there is demand 
for this book, itis now issued exactly in the form in 
which it was issued by the late S. S. Suryanarayana 
Sastri as his third edition of the work. 


Madras, } T. M. P. MAHADEVAN, 


August 1948. Head of the Dept. of Indian Philosophy. 
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INTRODUCTION 
I 


The Sankhya is admitted to be one of the oldest of the schools 
(darganas) of Indian Philosophy. It has been suggested! that 
while the seers of the Vedas both knew the truth and saw it, the 
sages who came later possessed the knowledge alone but not the 
vision ; the search for the vision in its various stages is embodied in 
“vhe daráanas ; and the first of these stages is the discriminative wisdom 
(sankhya) which distinguishes spirit from matter. This intellectual 
discrimination found its natural complement in the practical discipline 
(yoga) whereby the isolation of spirit from matter was accomplished, 
Such a view has the merit of being at least as satisfactory philosophi- 
cally and etymologically as any other view of the origin of the name 
or the system known as the Sankhya. It expresses the essential. 
nature of the quest of the Sankhya philosopher—the quest of dis- 
criminative knowledge (vyakta-avyaktajfia-vijfiana); and it accounts 
for this quest as a search for the Vedic vision rather than as a re-action 
against it. To say that the Sankhya is a re-action against the idealis- 
tic monism of the Upanigids* is to ignore both the diversified 
character of the Upanigadic teaching? and the history of the Sankhya 
doctrine itself, which in its pre-classical stages seems to have had 
considerable affinities with Upanigadio doctrine, While it may be 
truly said that the Saakhya is undoubtedly realistic, in that it starts 


1. By A. B. Dhruva: see PPC, Benares, p. 9. 

2, See Garbe, art. ‘‘ Sinkhya,” ERE, XI, p. 189. 

3, See Radhakrishnan, The Philosophy of the Upanisads, and Ranade, OSUP, 
Ch. IV. The remark in the text proceeds on the assumption that Garbe identi- 
fies Upanigadic teaching with idealist monism, It is, however, just possible 
that by the phrase he uses he means no more than ‘‘ such idealistic monism ag 
is found (together with other philosophical doctrines) in the Upanisads." In 
such a case, the criticism loses much of ita point. 


4. The Mahabharata contains accounts of the Sank i Bhagavad Gita, 
the Ann Gita, and the Moksadharma section of the Santi Parvan. The accounts 


“given here do not do away with a single controlling sentient being (purusa). 
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with the two kinds of reality—spirits and matter—yet it concludes 
with a state when matter, as a mutable evolvent, does not exist for 
the released spirits ; and this conclusion would seem to accord better 
with the hypothesis that the vision of oneness was being sought after 
than that it was rebelled against. i 


lt is true, no doubt, that there are comparatively few traces, of 
the Sankhya in the earlier Upanigads, like the Chandogya and the 
Byhadaranyaka, The fullest references to the distinctive doctrines of 
the system are to be found in the Svetaávatara, an admittedly 
late’ Upanigad. We have in this the explicit use of the werd <=> =~ 
“sankhya”,® a reference to Kapila? and to the one unborn, red, white | 
and black, from whom the universe prooeeds*. The Vedanta Sutras | 
seek to make out that even the last reference, which seems to be 
explicitly to Prakrti with its three gunas, is indefinite and cannot be 
invoked as scriptural support for the Sankhya. Words like 


Bee particularly, XII, Ch. 311, where Vasistha says, “Prakrti is one at the time 
«of the deluge and manifold in creation. The controlling purusa (adhisthata) is 
also one at the time of the deluge and manifold in creation.” It is interesting 
to note that the Manimehlalai, a Tamil classic (possibly of the early centuries of 
the Christian Era) views the purusa as one, in its account of the Sāùkhya 
system Its general account of the twenty-five categories is also more in accord 
with tho epic account. In the light of these, one has to hesitate before subs- | 
cribing to the view that Kapila sought to find not unity in everything, but ó 
variety (Garbe, article in ERE, X1, 190), The suggestion has been made and ; 
developed with a great deal of plausibility that early Sihkhya was concorned 
more with the religious fate of man than with the metaphysica! nature of the 
universe ; its affiliations are with the Satapatha Brahmana which distinguishes, Í 
not Spirit from Matter, but the mortal frog theSmmortal parts)of the indivi- | 
dual; questions of monism and pluralism, idealism and realism were irrelevant 
to such a quest. On this as well as the affinities to the Brhadaranyaka and the 
Chandogya, see Johnston, 18-24. 

5. See the analysis of the Upanisads in Belvalkar and Ranade’s Histor 
the Indian Philosophy, IT, esp. pp. 135, 300-310. 

6. Svet., VI, 13, 


y of 


7 th Ibid., V, 2; 46, Kapila, here seems to mean Hiranyagarbha, not the 
originator of the Sahkhya Pilosophy. See Ranade, CSUP, 186-187. 
8. Svet., IV, 5. 


9, Ved. Su., I. iv. 8, et seq. = 
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" Kapila” need not refer to {the founder of the Sankhya alone; 
the word ‘‘sankhya” need mean nothing more than wisdom, It ia 
contended by Sankara!* that the reference to the she-goat (aja) is 
made only to illustrate the difference between the bound soul that 
continues to enjoy, and the released one that cares no more for enjoy- 
ment, and that the three colours refer to the colours of fire, water 
and earth which are mentioned in the Chandogya.'! The system is 
frankly treated as rationalistic in the Vedan'a Sutras, and criticised in 
extenso on rational grounds, in the second quarter of the second 
chapter, For the rest, it is said to be a smrti; and its fundamental 


_ concept, Prakrti, is said to be smarta or anumanika (what is inferred). 
* But all the criticism, it is clear, applies to the classical Sankhya, which 


had possibly developed out of an earlier epic Sankhya and had in the 
development accumulated tho aspects of atheism, pluralism, and 
materialism, though seeking in vain to harmonise these aspects with 
the bondage or release of the over pure Inteiligence (Puruga). In any 
case, it is not safe to assume that the antagonism of the Vedanta (of 
the Vedanta Sutras) to the Sankhya is a proof of the latter having 
arisen in antagonism to the former. And it may well be that Badar- 
ayana’s evidence is that of a partisan.'* 


10, Commentary on Ved. Su., I, iv, 9 and 10. 

11, In the face of this, it seems rather difficult to support the position 
of Prof. Ranade who holds that the reference to the colours in the 
Chandogya, VI, iv, 1 represents the rudiments of the theory of the gunas 
(CSUP, 182). The same writer maintains that the Katha passage (I, iii, 
10 and 11) (about manas, buddhi, mahat, avyakta), refers to the Sankhya 
categories (Ib., 188). This possibility, again, sezms to be ruled out by the dis- 
cussion of the identical passage in Ved. Su., I, iv, 1-7. The position of the 
Vedanta Siitras may not be final, but it has to be reckoned with. It is possible, 
however, that they were interested in the refutation not of early Sankhya 
speculation, which had close affinities with the Upanisads, but only of later 
developments; this hypothesis would raise difficult questions of chronology 
and tend to push the compilation of the Vedanta Sutras down toa very late 
date. Itis, of course, possible that these Sitras underwent several revisions 
and that the critical portions belong to a later date; see Belvalkar, pp. 142-146, 

12. Vijñāna Bhiksu’s attempt to reconcile the Vedanta with the Sankhya 
is well known. The author of STV, following Bhiksu’s lead, says at the 
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The view that knowledge is the means to final release (or rather | 
is final release) seems certainly to be a heritage from the Upanigads, a | 
heritage the acceptance of which seems difficult to explain consistently j 
with the starting point of the Sāùkhya. Given an eternal dualism of | 
matter and spirits, one fails to see how knowledge of itself can be or | 
bring about release; that which caused bondage, viz., matter, continues 
to exist and however much the recurrence of bondage may be denied, | 
the ghost of its possibility continues to haunt the mind and refuses to 
be laid, Not so, however, with the teaching of the Upanigads (at least 
in its monistic aspect); for, matter and bondage, being both partial | 
appearances, disappear with the onset of perfect wisdom and cesse =m | «-- 
once for all to trouble the soul, Hence even on the assumption that 
the Sankhya arose in reaction against the Vedanta, it seems to have 
had little success with it.'? 


II 


The question of the relative priority of Buddhism and the 
Sankhya is of some interest, though difficult to settle. In the general 
pessimistic outlook on life and in the denial of the absolute, there 
seems to be much in common between the classical Sankhya and the | A 
teachings of the Buddha, The lack of positive teaching about the 
state of release may be another common point. But in respect of the 
metaphysical starting point of the two systems there would seem to I: 
be considerable difference. Buddhism insists on absolute momentari- | 
ness and discontinuity, logically developing into the doctrine of the | 
void ($ünya-vada). The Sankhya, on the contrary, holds to the eternal | 
reality both of matter and spirits, and explains causation not as a 
collocation of the momentary and the discrete, but as the manifesta- | 
tion of what is already existent in the cause (it is, in other words, | 
sat-karya-vada, not samhati-vāda). Because of these and other 
differences, it has been thought, Buddhism is a stage further 


close of the commentary on verse III, “ato vedànt&-'rthasya niskarsakam 
kapila-matem, na tu kiñcid api virodhi." 

13. Prof. Keith notes (The Sankhya System, pp. 15-16) that the doctrine of 
transmigration, the doctrine of knowledge as the means of release, and the 


general pessimism wore inherited by the Sankhya and indicate the derivative 
character of the system. 
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removed from Upanigadic teaching and belongs possibly toa later 
period.'* 


14. Bee The Sàmuhya System, p. 20. Garbe holds that the Sankhya took 
its rise in probably tho same district of India as Buddhism and that it is older 
than the Buddha. The first of these statements rests on little more than the 
name of the Buddha's birth-place (Kapilavastu) and is rather fanciful, The 
latter statement is probable, but not proved (see ERE, XI, 189). Keith 
discusses the allegod dependence of the Buddhist chain of causation (Pratitya- 
samutpada) on the recognition of the Sahnkhya categories. He says that ''the 
evidence of dependence is clearly somewhat lacking in cogency" (ib., p. 24). 
The notion of causation is of itself & point of fundamental difference between 
the two systems; and it is difficult to decide whether the sat-karya-vada was or 
was nob a re-action against the samhati-vada. Medieval writers like Madhava 
expound the Sahkhya doctrine as re-aciing againat and criticising other 
views—the Vedanta and the Buddhist views among them. But their treatment 
may have paid little heed to considerations of chronology. Another point of 
interest is that in respect of sat-karya-vada, there does not Seem to be any 
difference between classical and epic Sankbya. One of the accounts in the 
Mahabharata (XII, Ch. 253) compares the processes of evolution and involution 
to the putting forth and retraction of its limbs by a tortoise. The epic 
mention of the system may be taken as some evidence of its having been 
formulated oarlier than Buddhism. An interesting and valuable contribution 
in recent years is an article by Prof. Stcherbatsky on The Dharmas of the 
Buddhists and the Gunas o° the Sankhyas, (IHQ., X, iv, 737-760). The writer 
holds the Sànkhya to be the predecessor and the philosophical basis of Budd- 
hism; the dharma-vads of the latter, denying the reality of a dharmin, was 
the logical descendant of the guna doctrine of the Sankhya, in WAND gunas are 
not qualities, but constituents. On Prof. Stcherbatsky’s exposition, Buddhist 
relativism would stand to Sāùkhya realism in almost the same relation as 
Hume’s scepticism to Berkeley’s idealism. Schrader holds that the pratitya- 
samut-pàda is an answer to the sat-kirya-vada; see art. Vedanta and Samkhya 
in Primitive Buddhism, Indian Culture, I, iv, 543. One must remember, how- 
ever, that it may be a serious error to ascribe to the Budane himself all the 
teachings of canonical Buddhism. This general consideration is re-inforced by 
some others: the doctrine of nāma-rūpa and the psychological classification 
into drsta, $ruta, mata and vijflata seems to show closer affinities to the time 
honoured and antiquated Upanisadic formule than to the Sahkhya categories ; 
perhaps sat-kirya-vada was & late development in ine Sankhya HENS having 
been preceded by the Vargaganya view that * what is, is, what is not, is not;" 
the Buddha’s denial of atman may have related to the empirical jiva, not tothe 
puruga ; the word guia is not consistently used in early Sankhya to mean only 
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The founder of the system is said to be the sage Kapila. Who 
he was and when he flourished are questions yet unsettled. He seems 
have been held in high esteem even by advocates of other systems. 
His knowledge and integrity are praised even where his system is 
condemned. The Vedanta Sutras devote two aphorisms'* to the task 
of meeting the contention that a system specially evolved as meta- 
physies by such a distinguished sage cannot be invalid. Krgna in the 
Gilà'* says in recounting his glorious manifestations that, among those 
who have attained perfection, he is the sage Kapila. The name Kapila 
is applied to the Suprome Deity in the Visnu-Sahasrangma ; Siva in 
the Siva-Sahasrangma is addressed as “Sankhya-paraca, bestower of 
Knowledge". It is clear that Kapila was a sage of distinction, The 
Sankhya Sütras that have come down to us (and are otherwise known 
as the Saikhya Pravacana) seem, however, to be a very late production, 
though usually ascribed to Kapila. Writers on other systems invari- 
ably refer to the Swithya-karika of Igvara Kygna, the earliest reference 
to the Sutras being not earlier than the 15th century A.D." 


The devolution of the teaching is said to have been from Kapila 
to Asuri and from him to Pafca$ikha. It is not known if this 
Pajicagikha is identical with a namesake of his who propagated the 
Vaigegika Philosophy.' The Karika'? says that he considerably 
elaborated the Sankhya teaching. This teaching handed down from 


“constituent (of Prakrti)? In view of such considerations, the question of 
relative priority hardly admits of :settlement. See further Johnston, on he 
various topics. 


15. Ved. Su., lI, i, 1 and 2. 
16. Bh. G., X, 26; see also Bhagavata, I, iii,"10: paficamah kapilo nama 
siddhefah kala-viplutam | 
provàcà ’suraye sànkhyam tattvagrama vinirnayam | 


17. See The Samkhya System, p. 92. There are, however, attempts to show 
that the Sutras were of an earlier date and probably composed by the original 
Kapila; seea paper on the subject in POC, Lehore; also JORM, II, 148. 

18, Ui, Vaisesika Philosophy, p. 8. 

19, Verse LXX. 
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generation to generation of pupils is condensed in the Karika by È 
Igvara Krgna. A story told of the initiation of Asuri may not be 
without interest. It is said that the great sage Kapila moved by } 
compassion for suffering humanity wanted to impart to them the | 
saving knowledge and chose as his pupil Asuri, a brahmin of the same | 
gotra as himself, who had been a house-holder for 1,000 years. Desiring 
to test him, Kapila asked him if he delighted in the world. On 
receiving an answer in the affirmative, he sent the pupil back to live 
in the world and taste of its experiences for another 1,000 years, 
Returning at the end of this period, the pupil said that he continued 
to delight in samsara, whereupon he was promptly sent back for 
another 1,000 years. At the end of his third period the pupil showed 
himself to have acquired sufficient distaste and detachment to fit him 
for instruction in the Sankhya.*° The promulgator of the system would 
seem to have had as much difficulty in instilling the pessimistic out- 
look as in releasing humanity from the misery thus taught to exist! 


IV 


The significance of the name Sankhya has been the subject of 
considerable speculation. It has been said to be a variant of ‘Sankhya’ 
meaning either wisdom in general or that knowledge which consists in 
enumerating the categories. There seems to be no means of deciding 
finally between the two suggestions. A third suggestion, however, 
which comes from the Mahabharata*' is both interesting and plausible, 
It is there said that the aim of the system is to grasp the twenty-fifth 
principle (the spirit) as discriminated from the twenty-four, which are 
material, The discrimination consists in the recognition of the fact 
that that world forms no part of the true nature of the self who is 
pure spirit, 


20, The story appears inthe Mathara Vrtti. An interesting variant is 
found in Jaya, according to which the pupil says from the first that he delights 
not in the world; he is sent back twice, none the less. This is difficult to 
account for except on the view that the sage was not satisfied with a mere 
profession of non-attachment and wantec tv confirm the pupil in that attitude, 
Yet another variant is found in Paramartha ; see Tak. Tr., 1, 

21, XII, Oh. 311. 
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The Sankhya teaching seems to lead thus to discrimination of matter 
from spirit and the abandonment of the former. It is not unlikely 
that this discrimination and final abandonment (parisankhyana) gave 


its name to the system.** 


Tt is not without significance that there is a common word, for 
“thinking” and ‘ enumeration,” in more than one language. Besides 
« gankhyg ” meaning both wisdom and number, there are “ganana” 
which means counting as well as consideration, the English word 
« count,” as also the word “ reckon" (especially in the Americanism 


99. Dr. Barnett, reviewing the first edition of this book in the JRAS, 
1931, says. ''the suggested etymology of the name (parisamkhyàna, with the 
imposeible meaning of abandonment, p. xviii f.) is not at all convincing.” The 
relevant portion of the Mahabharata text is appended here ; chapter 311 gives 
a brief account of the Yoga, passes on to the Sankhya with the words “‘ sankhya- 
jflünam pravaksyami parisankhyanadaréanam," enumerates the eight prakrtis 
and the sixteen vikiras, and then goes on thus: 


tac ca ksetram mahün atma paficaviméo "dhitisthati Il 36 
adhisthate ti rajondra procyate munisattamaih | 

adhisthanad adhisthata ksotranim iti nah érutam |l 37 
ksetram jainati cà 'vyaktam kgetrajfio iti co ’eyate | 

avyaktake pure fete purusaé ce 'ti kathyate |l 38 
anyad eva ca ksetram syad anyah ksetrajfia ucyate | 

kgetram avyaktam ity uktam jülatà vai paficaviméakah Il 39 
anyad eva vaco jñānam syad anyaj jieyam ucyate | 

jñānam avyaktam ity uktam jfieyo vai paficaviméakam |l 40 
avyaktam ksetram ity uktam yatha sattvam tathe '$varam | 

aniévaram atattvam ca tattvam tet paficavimfakam |l 41 
sinkhya-darfanam etivat parieahkhyana-darfanam | 

sahkhyàh prakurvate oai ’va prakrvim ca pracaksate II 42 
tattvani ca caturvimfat parisahkhyaya tattvatah | 

sinkhyah saha prakrtya tu nistattvah paficaviméakeh II 43 
paficaviméo 'prabuddh&tmà buddhyamana iti smrtah | 

yada tu buddhyate 'im&nam tadà bhavati kevalah Il 44 


The purport of the whole passage seems to be not the enumeration of cate- 
gories (which parisahkhyane is usually taken to mean), but the knowledge 
of the self as other than the twenty-four tattvas and different in nature 
from them; that is to say, those tattvas are to be known, in order that 
they may be excluded from the self, It is also to be noted that, in commenting 
on v. 36, Nilakentha explains ‘‘parisahkhyinam’’ as ‘‘parivarjanam 
rajjüragavat." | : 
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“T reckon so,” and the German “Zahlen”; Tamil has the same 
| “word ‘‘en” for thinking as well as counting. It is also worth 
remembering that, according to the Nyaya-Vaigesika system, 
enumerative cognition is relative and reflective (apeksa-buddhi). 
In the Sankhya system itself, as presented by Vacaspati, analysis 
is a function of the manas. which supervenes on the presentations 
of the senses. There can be no wisdom without discrimination; 
which involves ‘analysis ; and analysis means reckoning more or 
less explicit. It seems, therefore, plausible and legitimate to 
| contend that counting, while it has as such no philosophical 
= value, is yet significant asa phase, more or less prominent, of 
i the analytic aspect of the wisdom which is, oris the cause of, 
release. And with this may be linked **pari-sankhyana" with its 
dual sense of counting and rejection. Counting was no end in it- 
self to any Indian philosopher; but in the effort to realise the 
permanent and the non-suffering, one had to discriminate the self 
by counting out everything that is not-self; the enumeration and 
rejection were phases of the single process of parisankhyana- 
dargana. 


In the $veta$vatara we have the use of numbers to refer cry- 
ptically to certain tattvas (see I, 4). To reckon a larger number 
of tattvas seems at one stage to have counted for greater wisdom, 
in Upanigadic debates. And to enunciate truths or entities corres- 
ponding to certain numbers seems to have been looked on as a 

| mark of dialectic skill (see the discussion between Astavakra, 
l Janaka and Vandi, Mahābhārata, V, ch. 133, 184), But these 

developments, thoagh suggestive, have little direct bearing on the 
meaning of “sāñkhya” or ‘“‘sankhya.”’? - 


y 


The central teaching of the system may be briefly stated thus: 
reality comprises Puruga and Prakrti, spirit and matter. The 
former is manifold, pure, changeless; the latter is primarily one; 
but is ever mutable, it evolves the material world out ofitself and — 
re-absorbs it at the time of the deluge. The individual spirit is — ^ | 


22a. For many of the suggestions in the last two paragraphs I am greatly ne 
indebted to Dr. V. Raghavan, Madras University. xm NE 
B z 
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responsible for the process of evolution, since it is undertaken for 
the benefit of the spirit. The spirit does not control the process 
by any actual contact, the bare presence of spirit being sufficient 
to disturb the equipoise of the constituents of Prakrti and induce 
change and evolution. 


The spirit erroneously indentifies itself with the world of 
matter presented to it through the psychical organs—the intellect, 
individuation and the mind; and because of this identification, 
it suffers all the miseries that the flesh is heir to. Though some 
joys can be and are produced by various means, this does not take 
away from the fact that the world is essentially a vale of misery; 
for, the joys are evanescent; being of impure origin they bring 
evil consequences in their train; or being surpassed by the greater 
joys of others, they lead to envy and consequent suffering. Tho 
only way of release is to know the nature of the evolved and the 
unevolved and their essentia] difference from the subject that 
knows them both. This discriminative wisdom brings release or 
rather is release, for, there is no explicit description of any state 
to be reached after the attainment of wisdom. The physica] 
frame continues to exist, no doubt, but this is as the result of 
past karma. which has begun to fructify and has not yet been 
exhausted. Continuance of the body does not lead to the accu- 
mulation of fresh karma, for the acts performed after the attain- 
ment of wisdom are like parched seeds sown in soil deprived of 
its moisture. The desiccation is the result of discriminative 
wisdom. 

VI 

The principal objections to the Sankhya are directed against 
the possibility of the evolution of Prakrti and the purpose which 
the evolution is said to serve, On the first of these points it is 
said that the process could not have been started and even if 
started could not be maintained Without the intervention and 
control of Intelligence. Prakrti in the uneyolved state is the 
equipoise of its constituents—the three gunas. Evolution proceeds 
from a disturbance of the equilibrium which leads to the predo- 
nc. pis i constituents, in turn, over tho rest in 

: Brees. at is it that causes the initial disturbance 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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of equilibrium ? It cannot be matter, for there is no matter out- 
side the unevolved, and the unevolved is itself in the state of 
equipoise. Nor can Purusa account for the disturbance; for he is 
pure spirit with no point of contact with matter; he cannot acti- 
vely influence matter. If it be said that the bare presence of the 
Puruga suffices, then this presence obtains even in the so-called 
condition of release (Prakrti not being destroyed with release) and 
the possibility of fresh bondage is ever present. The Sankhya 
cannot claim for its means of freedom from misery, that it is 
certain or final. The scheme of evolution propounded by the 
doctrine may appear attractive once its inception is made possible; 
but the inception of the process seems unintelligible on the 
Sankhya hypothesis of two substances eternally diverse in nature, 
each having no point of active contact with the other. 


Nor is the process intelligible in itself. granting that it has 
started somehow. It is said to be guided by a pu*pose—that of the 
liberation of spirit, This cannot be said to be its own purpose; 
for being non-intelligent, there is no meaning in ascribing a pur- 
pose to it. To say that it is guided by the goal of the spirit is 
again unmeaning since the purpose of one being cannot guide 
another, except in so far as the former controls and uses the latter 
or the latter intelligently enters into and assimilates the purpose 
of the former. Neither possibility is granted since Prakrti is 
neither intelligent nor controlled by Intelligence 2 The mut- 


ability of Prakrti can, in the circumstances, account at best for 


some kind of a changing world, not for an ordered universe of the 
kind we perceive and reason about. We should, indeed, expect a 
chaos and not a cosmos. What order there is should be accidental 
and it is not reasonable to hope that such evolution will subserve 
any purpose, least of all, the release of the spirit. 

The possibility of the orderly evolution of the non-intelligent 
is sought to be established on the ground of various analogies, not 
one of which is satisfactory. ‘The flow of milk in the cow for the 
nourishment of the calf, a process which goes on only so long as 
there is a need for it (in the calf), is hardly a sufficient analogy 


23. There is also the more fundamental difficulty asto how spirit, which is - a 
pure, unchanging, non-active. can have any purposes at all. de = 
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since it is matter for proof that the cow is a non-intelligent being. 
Nor is it of much use to appeal to the transformation of grass in- 
to milk in the body of the cow, for, the transformation does not 
take place in the body of a dead cow or where grass is eaten by a 
bull, This would seem to indicate the necessity for soma entity 
other than the material conditions of the transformation, an 
entity that starts, directs and controls the process. To say that 
the lode-stone affects iron by its mere presence does not help, for, 
the lode-stone acts, not wherever it may be. but only in the 
presence of iron, and the proximity is, more often than not, 
intentionally brought about by an intelligent being. That the 
analogy of the lame man and blind one is wholly inappropriate 
goes without saying, for each of these has a definite purpose of 
his own (though the purposes may happen to be indentical), while 
one of them definitely controls the other.24 The initiation and 
direction of evolution by a purely nonintelligent material principle 
would thus seem to be unacceptable in theory and without any 
legitimate analogues in practico. 


Even if evolution could somehow start and maintain itself, it 
would serve no purpose. If it serves to release the bound spirit, 
one wonders how the spirit came to be bound atall Spirit and 
matter would seem to have nothing in common except in respect 
of being unoriginated. How then is it possible for the one to 
identify iiself with the other? If it isthe spirit's essential nature 
so to identify itself, it can find no release except through its own 
destruction, If the identification is adventitious, the cause of the 
super-imposition should be sought; if either Prakrti or the pre- 
sence of the spirit to Prakrti be the cause, then, since these 
conditions persist at all times, even in release, there can be no 
assurance of its finality. The statement that Puruga having seen 
Prakrti and Prakrti having been seen by Puruga they ha : n to 
live together, if at all, without mutual intercourse Tike ao 
couple, is of no use except as a charming literary fancy, The 


a necessary 
D rti; the enjoyment 
or aught we know, accidental. And 


y clear in Saükhya leaching whether 
furiher footnote No. 35 


completion by the sigh 
when it comes is, 


24. It is never wholl 
purpose of her own, Seg heey 


1 and a note under verse XXI. 
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there is no knowing when such accidents will recur; one may 
predict on the basis of knowledge, not of ignorance. Bondage is 
inexplicable. Assuming that it has come about somehow 
(since we know that it is actual), release is still more in- 
explicable. What is, perhaps, equally important from the point 
of view of the Hindu dogma of pralayais that once non-intelli- 
gent matter is set evolving thera is no reason why it should stop 
anywhere or at any time; hence there can be no involution, no 
pralaya. 


The enjoyment of the sprit is as little inteliigible as its bon. 
dage or release; for, enjoyment implies change, a realization of 
what was not before realised, a movement from desirs to the 
satisfaction of desire. For the spirit who never changes, how 
can there be any talk of enjoyment ?25 


If the individualspirit is really unchanging, the only course 
is to take all the changes that apparently take place in it to be 
phenomenal, along with whatever causes the changes. Immuta- 
bility would thus supervene on change, instead of merely standing 
over against it. And since thers is no warrant or need for æ 
plurality of immutable spirits, the individual spirit, which in 
essence is changeless, would be identified with the Supreme Spirit, 
the one reality without a second. This is the path chosen by the 
advaitin.252 


25. Most of the criticism urged here is based on the Ved. Su., TI, ii, 1-9. 


26, The Sankhya demonstration of a plurality of spirits applies properly to 
tho materially constituted empirical selves, not to the pure unchanging Purusa. 
The Sāùkhva arguments proceed on the varying incidence of birth and death, 
and the varying endowment of sense-organs, etc. But birth and death do nct 
happen to the Purusa nor docs the Purusa have sense-organs. The varying 
occurrences belong to different material collocations with which the Puruga 
identifies himself, because he is reflected inthe buddhiia each of these colloca- 
tions. ach roflection constitutes a different empirical self ; and the plurality of 
empirical selves (whioh is consistent with the existence of but one Purusa) is all 
that the Sinkhya arguments require, 


26a. Foran ancient exposition of Advaita using Sankhya terminology, see 
Sesa's Paramarthasara (Karnatak Publishing House, Bombay; edition with an 
English translation). 
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Or one may distinguish the individual from the Supreme Spi. 
rit and hold that mutability applies to the former, but not to the 
latter. God, the Supreme Spirit, is and remains immutable, His 
dealings with the world being in the capacity of the operative and 
not the material cause. The material cause is Prakrti which is 
Subject to change and evolves under the control of God. Through 
the evolution, the individual spirit enjoys and gets rid of its 
karma. which is being accumulated and eaten up from time im- 
memorial. When the finite spirit gains wisdom through the 
gradual working out of karma and the on-set of grace, and 
meditates fixedly on the Supreme Spirit, it gains release. Such 
is the view of the Vi&istádvaitin, Saiva or Vaignava. 

The Saiva Siddbantin goes a step further and explains the 
finite spirit’s beginningless accumulation of karma on the ground 
of beginningless association with a veiling principle which is 
known as anava, which envelopes and obscures the spirit's natural 
properties of omniscience, pervasiveness, etc. One engages in 
action in order to get rid of anava, and it is in this process that 
merit (punya) and demerit (papa) accumulate, necessitating innu- 
merable births for their working out. ‘The Siddhantin introduces 
a refinement in the account of the finite Spirit too. It is capable 
of identifying itself and becoming one with that with which it 
may be associated. Beginninglessly associated with matter, it 
becomes matter, as it were ; it is subject to change, enjoyment, 
sorrow, eto. When by the influx of Divine Grace, at the appoin- 
ted time, spirituality is fully awakened, the finite spirit no longer 
looks at the world of matter. It is associated With God and 
becomes like God, omniscient, omnipresent, omnipotent, eternally 
wise and contented, and so on. 


This is not the place for a detailed consideration of any of 
these ways bf supplementing the Saakhya doctrine, It will suffice 
to note that there exist such modes of supplementation. The 
principal feature of all such doctrines is the: insistence on intelli- 
gent control. The non-advaitic Systems address themselves to the 
further task of explaining bondage and release on some basis other 
than maya; for the doctrine of maya seems to make out that both 
bondage and release are illusory, a conclusion that prima facie 
fails to square with common-sense. These systems recognise a 
material principle, though under the control of God, and hence 
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to that extent have great sympathies with the realism of the 
Sankhya. 


This realism goes hand-in-hand with the view of causation 
known as sat-kgrya-vada, a view shared by the Vi&istSdvaita and 
the Saiva Sidhgnta.?6b The effect is pre-existent in the cause, 
according to this view; it is not brought into existence by the 
cause; for what does not exist cannot be brought into existence. 
The distinction between the causal and the offected condition is 
one of non-manifestation and manifestation of the effect, not of 
its non-existence and subsequent existence. The relation between 
cause and effect is one of identity and there can obviously be no 
identity between the existent and the non-existent. Such a view 
derives its plausibility from the confusion of the weal with the 
existent. What is real need not necessarily exist in spaco and 
time, space and time being considered partial aspects of it through 
which it manifests itself. Reality may be known through its 
manifestations, but manifestations do not exhaust reality. It may 
now manifest itself as cause and later as effect. The fact that 
the effect did not exist earlier as effect would not make it unreal. 
And so long as cause and effect are admitted to be both real 
we have all that is requisite for their identity. To insist 
further that they should be identical in all respects is to strain 
after a notion of causality which defeats its own purpose, For, 
if cause and effect are to be wholly identical, then, there being no 
difference between the two, there is no change from the one to 
the other; and the phenomenon of becoming which had to be 
explained itself vanishes. To press for identity and to stop short 
of complete identity seems an unintelligible procedure. How 
does the advocate of the Sankhya himself conceive of the identity? 
He holds that the world is born out of what is itself unborn, that 
the cause of the evolved is the unevolved. What is the identity. 
between the alleged cause and effect? The pradhgna should itself 
be conceded to be born, or the world must be said to be unborn ; 
the former conflicts with the Sankhya, while the latter is palpably 
absurd. Nor is it possible to adopt a ‘middle position, stressing 


26b. The advaitin too upholds sat-karya-vada up to a limit, in so faras — 


empirical considerations foree on him a distinction between kürana and karya, ey ES 
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each in turn, any more than it is possible to cook one half ofa 
hen and to keep the other half for laying eggs.?? 


The conception of cause is indeed fundamentally unintelli. 
gible. Invoked as it isto explain the phenomenon of becoming, 
it either leaves the problem »ntouched or explains it away alto. 
gether. The problem is how 4 becomes B, In so far as the 
causal notion implies identity, there is no becoming. If cause 
and effect are really different, we are no better off than before in 
understanding the becoming. To say that A and B are partially 
identical does not help; for in so far as they are identical, there 
is no becoming and in so far as they are different there is no 
explanation of becoming, The advaitin’s view that causa and 
effect are really identical, now appearing as cause as it were and 
now, again, as effect as it were, is, perhaps, the only intelligible 
position.28 


VIII 


The atheism of the Sankhya is one of its outstanding features. 
The recognition of one single absolute controlling Puruga is not 
uncommon in the Sankhya of the Mahābhārata, but in the classi- 
cal Sankhya of which the Sankhyakürikà is an exposition, we have 
but Prakrti on the one hand and a multitude of Purugas on the 
other. The functions assigned to God-—creation, sustentation, etc., 
are discharged by Prakrti aided by the presence of the Purusas. 
Release is brought about as the very consummation of the evolu- 
tion of Prakrti, without the need of any divine intervention. The 
various evolutes are said to be active by mutual impulsion and 
not as actuated by any outside entity.3? The hypothesis of a divine 

27. On the whole topic of sat-kárya-vàda, see Gaudapada's Karikas on 


the Mandikya Upanisad, together with Sankara’s commentary esp., Ch. IV, 
vv. 11, 12 and 13. 


28. See Sankara’s criticism of the notion of the cause in Ved. Su., IL. ii, 
1-9 ; also Bradley's treatment of the causal category in Appearance and Reality 5 


see further the present writer's paper on Advita, Causality, and Human Freedom 
THQ, XVI, 113-151. z i 


29. See XII, 
XXVII. 


30. Kürika XXXI. 


Ch. 311: compare the account in the Manimékelai, Ch. 
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creation of the world leads to many difficulties. These are not - 
set out anywhere in the K@rik@, though Vacaspati has set forth 
the argument in commenting on karika LXII, It is not possible 
to say whether these arguments were present to the minds of 
Igvara Krsna and other early expositors of the Sankhya. It is 
quite possible that they were thought of, but were omitted from 
the Karika, which is a condensed exposition omitting all discus- 
sion of rival views.3! But taking the work as it stands, it is pos. 
sible to contend that the authoc was interested not in denying 
God so much as in trying todo without Him. The difference 
between the two positions will be found to be of some significance 
if we adopt the view that the Sankhya represents an attempt, 
perhaps the eatliest attempt to regain the vision of the Upaniga- 
dic seers. It is conceivable that any one setting out on such a 
quest would seek to conform to the law of parsimony and try to 
work witb the least possible number of concepts. Permanence 
and change, subject and object, unity and multiplicity might 
well appear to be such fundamental concepts whereon to erect an 
adequate scheme of the universe. By sticking to these concepts 
and hypostatising their opposed aspects,we get the two notions of 
Purusa and Prakrti. It is a scientifically justifiable and intellec. 
tually honest method to seek to explain the universe with the help 
of these two notions. It is open to others with a higher and clearer | 
vision to point out where or how it failed; and if the followers of 
the Sankhya failed, in spite of criticism, to recognise their limi- - 
tations, they are in no worse position than many scientists of — — 
the present day. The failure to recognise God may well have 
been due to the operation of Occam's razor? and not to tl 
insurgence of a rebellion against God. 

31. See karikà LX XII. 

32. Entia mon sunt multiplicanda praeter necessitarem. 


away their atheism. The language of Sutra 92 does not 
conclusion other than that the existence of God is not proved 
room to hold that the difficulties raised in the subsequent 
to disproving the existence of God. Vijñāna Bhi ju, 

content with pointing this out, but goes on to contend t 
‘tan unnecessarily extravagant claim (praudhivàda), that 
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To say this, however, is not to maintain that the Sankhya 
deliberately stopped short with the intention of being fulfilled by 
other systems. That such a fulfilment is possible, that the six 
systems constitute not warring, bet supplementary elements of 
one whole isa truth pressed by many Indian philosophers.33 
But the possibility of completion does not prove that that possi- 
bility was realised or desired by the elements themselves. Tha 


principle intended ''to induce men to withdraw themselves from the excessive 
contemplation of an eternal God" that itis “a concession to popular views", 
and that * it is propounded with the set object of m'sleading evil men." The 
number of defences is so extravagant that the soundness of the defence becomes 
highly questionable. Sea JP, II, 319. Bhiksu’s own interpretation of the 
Vedanta in the light of the Sankhya deserves to be much better known than 
itis. See an interesting article by U. C. Bhattacharya PQ, VI, pp. 101, 2:9. 
The Sankhyakarika, too, should ‘bo considered atheistic ; if Tilak’s conjectura! 
verse be taken to be correct. See Belvalkar, art. Mathara Vrtti, BOV, 181. 


33. See The Samkhya System, pp. 101-102. From the fact that many 
Vaisnava schools accept the Sankhya cosmology, Prof. Das Gusta conjectures 
that Kapila's own doctrine was probably theistic (HIP, I, 221). Sankhya 
cosmology is common not merely to Vaisnova but also to Saiva theism ; 
but this hardly seems a safe grouud for any conjecture about the theistic 
nature of the Sahkhya. Prof. Das Gupta ventures the further supposition 
that “Paficagikha probably modified Kapila’s work in an atheistic Way and 
passed 14 as Kapila's work.” The supposition rests on no ground other 
than a conjectural interpretation of the words '* tena ca bahudha krtam 
iantram" of Karika LXX. There is po reason to hold that these words 
imply anything but elaboration, especially in view of the condensation men" 
tioned in the next verse (sahksiptam  àryamatinà.. Prof. Das Gupta's 
hypothesis of thre- strata of Sankhya—‘‘first a theistic one, the detaiis of 
which are lost. but which is kept in a modified forn by the Pàtanjala School 
of Samkhya, second an atheistic one as represented by Paficagikha, and a 
third atheistic modification as the orthodox Sànkhya system "—has yet to 
be proved. It may bethat the original Senkhya-Yoga system Was concerned 
with the transmvtation of the individual and his vision, that the ''tattvas " 
were conceived as the psychologically distinguishable Stages of that process, 
that the postulation of a perfect seer would have been a necessity in such 
2 system. that later Sankhya became metaphysical, hypostatising the *tattvas'" 
into ontologica] entities, and that from this new point of view the law of 
parsimony operate?, keeping entities down to a minimum. These sugges- 
tions (of Dr. Maryla Falk among others) are plausible and will admit of 
f1uitful development. 
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advocate of the Yoga School might have considered the physics 
and psychology of the Sankhya useful stepping stones, but this 
cannot prove that the Sankhya philosopher ever considered his 
system to be but a stepping stone. EF 


IX 


The pessimisin of the Sankhya like that of Buddhism is 
initial and not final. Both systems realise that life has little to 
offer of satisfaction that is lasting or certain. For neither did 
the mere continuance of life in a hereafter offer any attractions. 
The Buddha who attributed all evil to ignorance and desire could 
see nothing but the continuance of these in another hfe. The 
Sankhya ‘philosopher was, perhaps, more naive and pointed out 
that heavenly joys are no better than earthly pleasures, tainted 
as they are by impurity in the means of attainment and by sor- 
row at their decrease by consumption and their being surpassed 
by others with greater merit. The Saakhya is less thorough- 
going than Buddhism in its condemnation of ritual; while the 
latter was against sacrifice, the former only bewailed' its futility 
in respect of securing ultimate release from misery. 34 In either 
case, the fundamental starting point is misery; but itis not the 
last word of either system. The Buddha gave no positive de- 
scription of Nirvana any more than the Saakhya did of the state - 
of release. But for neither was release a merely negative concept 
It was something to be eagerly looked for, to be striven for by - 
the empirical self. according to Buddhism, and by Prakrti | 
according to the Saakhya. ?9 When discriminative knowledge Ee 


34. There is little in the Sànkhya treatment of ritual to justify Ga 
reference to its “Polemic against ritual’? (art. *'Sàmkhya" ERE). ' 
follower, even of tbe Veda tradition. realised thas the accumulated result 
works in the next World diminishes and is consumed, as surely as it i 
this world. The Saakhya introduces bus oae more channel of consum 
one more item on the debit side to be reckoned in caloulatiug th 
accrue inthe next life. The difference between the two attitudes is. 
of degree alone and hardly warrants the inferenca of antagonism. | 
inference of Sankhya anti-bráhmanism because of the reference to da 
bondage is extremely fanciful and hardly needs refutation. 
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comes about, says the latter, release is both certain and final. 
A conception that has little positive about it may not succeed in 
inspiring faith or fervour; and it may even be found to ba 
metaphysically unsound in the light of its own starting-point. It 
must none the less be recognised that the cry ''all is misery, 
misery " is not the last word of the Sankhya. 36 


X 


The use of the term*'evolution" in connection with the deriva- 
tion of the material world from Parkrti is attempted to be justified 
by some not merely in a general way, but even with reference to 


bering that the Karika in several places and the Sūtra “‘svartham vā” Speak 
of Prakrti as having a purpose, though it may be nothing other than the 
isolation of spirit. Further, consciousness is not to be identified with intelli- 
gence; Prakrti is non-intelligent, but many psychoses, such as purposing and 
resolving, do undoubtedly bolong to nature and not to spirit. In the light 
of these considerations it is hoped that the statement in the text will not 
sound so absurd as it otherwise may. 


36. Itis matter for legitimate doubt if any sound metaphysics can avoid 
initial pessimism, The imperfections of our experience consitute the start- 
ing point of all our thought. Perfection May be sought in an extension in 
Space or time or both of what was realized to be inadequate. 
cheap variety is possible, 8o long as that quest is kept up. But when even 
that is recognised to be elusive, one seeks to compiete experience by trans- 
cending it, instead of merely extending it. A depreciation of finite experi- 
ence as such is a necessary part of Such an attitude and is called pessimism‘ 
Such pessimism is nof final so long as the possibility of transcending finite 
experience is affirmed, even though this may be only by a futile process of 
abstraction. The Sūtras are definitely more pessimistic. Cp. SPB, VI, 5, 7. 
and 8; yathà duhkhat klefah purusasya na tathà sukhad abhilàsah . . . 
kuwrápi ko'pi sukbiti tadapi duhkha-fabalam iti dulkba-pakse niksipante 
vivecakah. Cp. YS II,16; Parinàmatüpa - saraskiraduhkhair gunavrtty- 
avirodhac ca dulikham eva sacyam vivekinah. Where. how.ver the finite is 
decried not per se, but only from the stand. : 


Optimism of a 


de as pessimistic ? Some would think not. 
the plenitude of bliss (bhiman) should surely 
a i mə view declares all else to be petty 
is it from the view-point of the realised or 
rst, since to such a one there is nothing else: 
ifference between this and the radically pessimist 
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what is distinctive of evolution as a scientific concept to-day. 
Evolution as used in modern science signifies not the derivation 
of anything from anything else but the growth of an indefinite 
incoherent homogeneity into a definite coherent heterogeneity.97 
The amoeba, for instance, at one end of the scale, evolves into 
the human organism (very far up the scale, if not at the other 
end of it). As protoplasmic substance the two are fundamentally 
identical. But the amoeba is an undifferentiated mass, any part 
of which can perforin the life-functions which are of a limited 
character; while the human organism comprises a variety of 
parts, each adapted to a particular function and all co-operating 
to the fulfilment of one biological purpose. It is contended38 that 
the difference between Prakrti and its evolutes is similarly one 
between an indefinite incoherent homogeneity and a definite 
coherent heterogeneity. There is, on the face of it, a good deal 
to be said for this view. In so faras Prakrti has any purpose at 
all, it is to subserve the release of the spirit. The eyolutes of 
Prakrti serve the Same purpose with this difference—thst the 
evolutes being manifold contribute to the one purpose in different 
ways. The process of evolution is marked, then, by differenti- 
ation as well as integration. Just as the varieties of biological 
evolution are explained solely by the life-urge and not by deter- 
mination from without, the diversity among the evolutes of 
Prakrti is explicable solely by differences of stress among the three 
constituents of Prakrti. And lastly, as the life-force is present in 
all its evolutes, uadiminished by the putting forth of one or more 
forms, even so the energy of Prakrti is present in all its evolutes. 
It is not as if it diminishes stage by stage, with the evolution of 
mahat, ahankara and so on, till finally it is exkausted with the 
manifestatioa of the gross-elements, ee 
With all this, it has to be admitted that there are impo 
points of difference between the ‘‘evolution” of the biologist: 
the «evolution " of the Sankhya. The most rudimenta 
of life, e.g., the amoeba, still fulfils its purpose albe 
quately. Prakrti, which as the indefinite incoherent 
matrix should take the place of the amoeba, can, 


37, See further, Creighton, An Introductory Logic, Part 
38, See Seal, Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus 
T, 242-258, : 
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no purpose at all. It is only after it has begun to evolve, after 
the initial equipoise of the gunas has been disturbed, that we 1nay 
speak of bondage or release for the Puruga. Prakrti, then, can 
be compared not to the lowest stage of biological evolution, but 
toalife-urge that expresses itself through evolution from the 
lowest to the highest. Even with this modification, the biological 
concept seems hardly to apply, For, though the numerous 
biological variations come from an inner life-force, they arise in 
order.to meet an external varying environment which impinges 
directly on the evolutes. The influence of the environment and 
the need to adapt oneself thereto are fundamental factors of 
biological evolution. There is nothing corresponding to these in 
the evolution of Prakrti. There is no matter which lies outside 
of it and can impinge on it. What is outside of it is Puruga, who 
can have no contact with it. Even if the bare presence of Puruga 
be admitted to be effective, the presence of an immutable Spirit 
cannot be subject to variations, like the variations of the environ- 
ment. And the constant presence of an unvarying Purusa accords 
with a static, not an evolving Prakrti. 


Nor is it by any means certain that the relation betw-en the 
earlier and later evolutes of Prakrti is the same as that between 
earlier and later biological evolutes. Let us take the psychologi- 
cal evolutes buddhi, manas and the jfianendviyas. The last-named 
should be distinguished by their definiteness, coherence and 
heterogeneity as contrasted with the relative indefiniteness, in- 
coherence and homogeneity of buddhi and manas. It is true that 
the Senses are differentiated and specific, each apprehending only 
one object, as compared with buddhi and manas which direct 
themselves to all objects of cognition. But can it besaid that the 
buddhi and Manas are relatively less coherent than the senses ? 
With what Justification, then, do we Speak of buddhi as the deter- 
minative faculty (adhyavasiyo buddhih) and manas as that which 
explicates (sankalpakam) ? Do not the functions of explication and 
determination imply a relatively greater instead of a smalier degree 
of coherence than in the materials presented or the senses which 
ee them ? Would it not be more correct to view the unity 
0 t e p and the manas as the systematic unity of what are 
relatively Wholes, 4S compared with the manifold of the senses, 
than as the undifferentiated unity of relatively lower stages of 
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evolution? Viewed thus, we seem to have in the evolution of 
manas and theindriyas, a falling away from instead of an approach 
to coherence. Nor is the objection met by refusing to understand 
the sankalpa of manas as an explicating function ; for the objection 
about the determinative faculty still holds. Further, there is no 
dispute about manas being of a dual nature (ubhayatmakam), both 
a jianendriya and a karmendriya. Do the advocates of the biolo- 
gical parallel admit that, therefore, manas occupies a lower place 
in the scale of evolution ? Interesting as are some of the points 
of resemblance between the two concepts, one has yet to confess 
that the parallelism is nct even close and that there can be no 
question of identity.?? 


XI 


The Saikhyakarika is the carliest available manual of the 
system,40 It professes to be a condensation of earlier teaching and 
to contain ali that is in the Sastitantra except the parables and the 
refuation of riva! systems. We have at present no knowledge of 
the Sastitantra. Vacaspati takes even his account of the sixty 
topics from the R@javartika, and not from the original work, which 
was possibly composed by Paficagikha. The author of the Jaya- 
mangala refers often to the Sastitantra, as, for instance when he 
says that the three kinds of inference are explained in that work 
(Sastitantre vyakhyatam pürvavat, $esavat. samanyato drstom iti). 
But it is not certain whether he speaks from actual knowledge of 
the work or gives expression to what was even in his time but a 


39, Adverting to this doctrine and the notions of Sattva, Rajas and Tamas 
as representing intelligence, energy and mass, Prof. Radhakrishnan says, “ To 
some Dr Seal's clever attempt wouid seem not so much interpreting the Samkhya 
as re-writing it,” JP, II, 264 fn. 


40, There is little justification for treating as earlier the Tattvasamasa, a 
compendious enameration of the Sànkhya categories. On the subject, see Keith, 
The Sàmkhya System, pp. 89-91; contra Dr. T.R. Chintamani on the Tattvasamasa 
JORM, II, pp. 145-147; the list cited in the Bhagavadajjukam does not tally 
completely with the Tattvasamasa list (which is itself uncertain, because of 
variations among different Mss.) ; hence, it cannot afford conclusive evidence of 
deriving from the Tattvasamasa. The learned doctor's note on the date ofthe 
Sankhya Sutras (JORM, II, 148) is hardly more convincing. 
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tradition. It is seen from a comparison of the Jayamangala with 
the Sànkhya-Tattva-Kaumudi (esp. the commentaries on verse LI) 
that the former was the earlier commentary. The two best known 
"commentaries are those of Gaudapada and Vacaspati Misra. There 
is also a gloss called the Candrika by Narayana, A commentary of 
early, though uncertain, date and authorship, called the Yuktidz- 
pikü has been brought out at Calcutta in recent years. Though the 
ascription in the colophon to Vacaspati seems erroneous, there are 
several indications of influence by the same type of interpretation 
as Vacaspati's. Tho commentary of Gaudapada is generally believ- 
ed to have come after and drawn upon the Mathara Vrtti.Al Tt is 
not certain if this Gaugapada is identical with the advaita teacher 
on whose Karikas on the Mandiikya, Sankara is reputed to have 
written a gloss. The identity would appear to be extremely un- 
likely on the supposition that Gaudapada, the commentator on 
the Sankhya, made but a paltry abstract of the Mdathara Vrtti, 
with an addition here and there. It is not likely, as Dr. Belval- 
kar remarks, that the great Gaodapáda would have lent his name 
to such a production. A very recent commentary is the Sdaikhya- 
taruvasantal by Mudumba Narasimhasvamin. The author has 
done by the Kàrikás what Bhiksu did in respect of the Sütras. He 
believes that there is no radical divergence between the Sàaükhva 
and the Vedanta. His exact time is not known, nor the place he 
hailed from; but from the reference to Varahanarasimba, it is 
likely that he belonged to the neighbourhood of Simhacalam in 
the Vizagapatam District. The S@rkhyak@rik@ was translated into 
Chinese by Paramártha,4? a Buddhist monk of the sixth century 
A.D. It is believed that the translation included the Mafhara 
Vriti as well. Those, however, who detect unmistakable signs 
of advaita doctrine in the latter assign it to the 8th century 


41. Forthe opposite view, see Radhakrishnan, IP, IT, 245, fn.2; for the 
view adopted here see Introduction to Mathara Vrtti. Chowkhambha Series; Z HQ; 
V, iii, 421, and Belvalkar, article Mathara Vrtti, BCV, 172. 


49. This was translated into French by Mon. J. Takakusu in the BFEO, 
Vol. IV. An English version of the French rendering has been brought out by 
the University of Madras. ; 


| 
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A.D.; if this conjecture is correct, Paramartha probably transla- 
ted some commentary other than Mgthara’s.48 In any case, the 
lower limit for I$vara Krsna is the 5th century A. D.; while it is 
the view of some that he belonged to the 3rd Century A. D.,4 
and of some others that he was of the first or the first half of the 
second century A.D.45 The last suggestion has been ably 
championed and is very plausible though not fully proved. 


48. Keith mentions the probability of the Mathara Vrtti and the original 
of the Chinese version having been derived from a common source ( The 
Samkhya System, p, W fn.) A detailed comparison of the Mathara Vrtti 
with M. Takakusu's translation of the Chinese Sapíati goes to confirm the 
probability; for, there are many differences between the two, differences 
which are doctrinal and not merely verbal. For a full study of these 
differences see ‘‘ Mathara and Paramartha, "’ JRAS, July 1931. One point of 
interest may be noted. In commenting on karika III, Paramartha makes 
out that each subtle element gives rise ou the one hand to a gross element. 
and on the other hand to the corresponding sense-organ. There is in this 
a faint echo of the Manimekalai view, but it is opposed to the view of the 
generality of commentators, while it seems to be expressly negatived by the 
Sutras (see SPB, II. 20). M. Takakusu believes it probable that iévara 
Krsna himself wrote a commentary which was the original of the jChinese 
translation: BFHO, IV, 58, 60, 


44, See IP, II, 255 fa. 1. 


45. Belvalkar, art. Mijhara Vitil, BOV, 171-184, 
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l. duhkha-traya~ bhighataj 
jijnasa tadabhighatake! hetau 1 
drste sū 'partha cen 
nat ' kanta-'tyantato 'bhavat u 


From torment by three-fold misery (arises) the 
inquiry into the means of terminating it; if it be said 
that it is fruitless, (the means) being known by precep- 
tion, no (we reply), since (in them) there is not cer- 
tainty or finality. 


NOTES 


No inquiry is ever commenced without a purpose, That 
purpose may be more or less narrow, but in the end, directly or 
indirectly, it will be found to be related to what the inquirer 
considers to be. the supreme good. The good may be conceived 
as knowledge itself in which case the inquiry will be directly con- 
nected with the realisation of that good. Or, the knowledge 
gained by inquiry may serve as a means to the realisation of 
happiness in this world or release from misery. What is essential 
is the recognition that knowledge is not sought after idly; even 
where it is said to be its own end it is so because it has been set 
up consciously as the ideal to be striven for, in preference to all 


1. Someread ‘tadapaghitake, " notably VAcaspati, Both phrases have 
nearly the same sense, 
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other ends, In the present inquiry, therefore, we have to seek 
the object intended to be subserved. Nor will the mere presence 
of a purpose of itself justify an inquiry, if what is sought after 
may be known or gained by other means, It must be shown that 
there is & purpose to be realised, and that it can be realised in 
no other way. The first and the second verses of the Kàrikà 
address themselves to this task. 


What is sought here is the knowledge of the means of termi- 
nating misery. If there were no misery or if misery did not affect 
us, there would be no such inquiry at all. If, further, such 
misery could not be removed, the inquiry though possible would 
be fruitless. It is undisputed that-misery does exist. It is three 
fold, as caused by intrinsic influences, bodily or mental, such as 
the predominance of bile or phlegm or desire or anger and so on 
(adhyatmika), by extrinsic natural influences, such as other men, 
beasts and birds or inanimate objects (adhibhautika) and by ex- 
trinsic super-natural influences such as spirits and so on (adhidai. 
vika). That the misery is taken to heart and constitutes a real 
torment is also undisputed. It willalso be shown in the course 
of the inquiry that it is possible to surmount this misery. 


All this, however, does not establish fully the need for the 
present science. For, if misery is patent, the means of surmount- 
ing it are patent too. Physical disease can be cured by medicine 
and mental distress by indulgence in pleasure. Enemies may be 
circumvented by diplomacy and Spirits may be won over by 
charms. Such means are not merely patent but also easy. Why 
then this laborions pursuit of a Science, the study of which requires 
prior preparation even for generations? The objection would be 
valid; if any of the means so patent in experience were either 


1, Miseries due to heat and cold, wind and rain etc., are also ādhi“ 
daivika, according to Gaudapida, these in their origination being presided 
over by deities (SKG, 2). The taddhita in “ adhyatmika’’ etc., implies a loca- 
tive sense; but since all three forms of misery exist in the embodied, and 
there is no difference in their location, the locative is taken in the secondary 
sense of '' caused by that ”; hence it is that « adhidaivika " means * caused 


by devas "; STV, while notioing this, prefers the principal sense of the 
locative. : 
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certain or final in its results. None of them, however, passes the 
test. Medicines fail to cure, as fortifications falland let in the 
enemy. Diplomacy is a double-edged weapon, and so are spirit- 
| charms. And even where they act as desired, they cannot prevent 
S a recurrence of the trouble. He that is cured once is net free from 
| disease ever after. And the pleasures of life are so few and frag- 
mentary that life has to be characterised by its dominant feature, 
misery. Hence the need for a science to teach us the means of 
vanquishing suffering once and for all.1 


But, it may be said, experience does not exhaust the known E 
means of surmounting suffering. Scripture teaches us other 4 
means—sacrifices and so on—which surely ave infallible. That 
being so, where is the need of a further inquiry? This is the 
question considered in the second verse : 3 


| saagas: aa Agg: | 1 
| afaatla: AAA ARATIR I R i 


II. dystavad anusravikah, 
| sa hy avis$uddhi-ksaga- tisaya-yuktah | 
| tadviparitah sreyan 
| vyakta-vyakta-jna-vijnanat v 


EEEN 


| The Seriptural (means of terminating misery) is 

(also) like the perceptible; for it is linked with impurity, E 
| destruction and surpassability; different therefrom and ae 
su perior (thereto) is that (means derived) from the dis- $ 
eriminative knowledge of the evolved, the unevolved 
and the knower. 


1. yf misery is patent and the need to surmountit imperative, why 
does not everyone engage inthe inquiry? Tt is because the affliction is 
not realised aS such by most, who oling to what they fancy is happiness; 


YD, » 10, » 
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NOTES 


True, the revealed texts instruct us in sacrifices, whereby 
heaven (svarga) may be attained; and heaven would seem to mean 
nothing short of unalloyed unending happiness. We have the 
authority of revelation for holding that by the performance of 
sacrifice (say, the jyotistoma), heaven may be attained, that those 
who drink the sacrificial soma juice become immortal. But lack of 
certainty and finality are found to be characteristic even of such 
means. To start with, they are in part at least impure. Many 
sacrifices demand the killing of animals, thus offending against 
the rule not to injure any living being.! The tendency of the sinful 
act to produce suffering will have to be counter-acted by other 
means; if not so counter-acted, it will contribute its quota of 


1. The reconciliation of the injunction as to sacrificial kitling with tho 
general prohibition of injury to living beings is a knotty problem, which has 
taxed the ingenuity of all schools of Indian Philosophy. The Sankhya 
philosophy holds that the injury caused in sacrifice brings about demerit 
and its due consequences; but people do engage in sacrifices since the 
material advantages, here and hereafter, more than counter-balance the 
disadvantages. The Scripture which enjoins the killing of the animal shows 
that the killing is subsidiary to tbe sacrifice; it does not go further and 
declare that tho killing does not cause evil. Of the various other modes 
of reconciliation suggested, only one need be noted here—that suggested 
by Ramanuja (and apparently by Srikantha ) Scripture itself says that 
the animal sacrificed does not die, but goes to heaven. He who helps the 
animal to go to heaven is thus conferring a benefit on it, though the process 
may be painful, as in a surgical operation. The only defect of such & 
solution is that, unlike the operation, the sacrifice is not intended for the 
benefit of the animal. If the consequences, though unintended, may exone- 
tate, we have a variety of the consequence-theory of moral action. See the 
Sri Bhagya and the Srikantha Bhasya on Vedanta Sütra,IlI, 1, 25; also Chap- 
ter II of Appayya Diksita's Vada-Naksatra-Mala for a full-dress discussion 
of the topic. Appayya’s position is that of the Bbatta—that there can beno 
himsa in the performance of what is ordained by the Veda, Though it may 
be true that sin, which has to be known only from Scripture, cannot be 
incurred by the performance of what is Scripturally enjoined, the fact of 
mental discomfort or remorse cannot be disputed; and this, says YD, is 
sufficient to detract from the value of any enjoyment achieved through 
ees ae pore REM being would seek its own welfare at the 
cost of injury to another creature? It is the pi i i 
E BR BY: oy IN e pity evoked in us that is oalled 
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suffeving to the final experience gained by the sacrifice; though 
that suffering may be negligible as compared with the volume of 
happiness gained. It is thus by no means certain that sacrifices 
bring unalloyed happiness. And the result so secured is not per- 
manent either; the means being finite, the result too must be finite. 
When it is said to be everlasting, what is meant is but that it lasts 
for & very long while; for, anything which exists and is produced 
cannot but be impermanent. What is brought into being will 
necessarily also cease to be. Thus there is lack of finality. A 
third defect is that the results vary in degree and each may be 
surpassed by a higher one; thus giving rise to envy and suffering. 
One sacrifice leads to heaven, another to lordship in heaven; and 
he who has attained the lesser good will find his bliss changed into 
misery, at sight of the higher good.! The knowledge and perform- 
ance of sacrificial rites cannot, therefore, lead to the final termina- 
tion of misery, though it may have a limited value in securing a 
certain measure of happiness, 


What is it then that is to be sought after? Knowledge of the 
evolved, the unevolved and the knower. In experience we first 
have the diversified world of phenomena, these are the evolved. 
They are realised to be effects and are traced back to their causes 
and thence to the ultimate single cause which, though evolving, is 
itself not evolved. It will be found that both phenomena and their 
causes are non-intelligent, that the process must have a purpose; 
and that that purpose must necessarily relate to an intelligent 
being that is neither cause nor effect, but knows both. Thus 
comes the knowledge of the knower. When all these three are | 
understood, it is also realised that the knowing experiencing EE 
subject is other than and different in nature from the objects of a 
experience, which occasion pleasure and pain, happiness and E 
misery; this is the discrimination, the knowledge that suffering 
is not of the subject, thence comes the cessation of suffering. 


has been generally rendered as excess. This is ss 
& bringing out the sense here conveyed, and 
hat the means revaled by Scriptura are un- 
satisfactory in that they bring about what is in excess of requirements, 
This latter suggestion is plainly present in Colebrooke's translation “and 
excessive in others”. Itis also the int erpretation preferred by Prof. A. B, 
Keith, following Deussen. though it seems to have little justification ( see 


The Sàmkhya System, p. 71.) 


1. The word ‘ atifaya’ 
doubly defective. (1) as no 
(2) as tending to suggest t 
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All thls will be set out in the course of the work. What is here 
indicated is that discriminative knowledge differs in nature from 
and is superior to the modes obvious in experience or revealed by 
Scripture. It will, of course be remembered, that when Scripture 
is condemned, a reference is intended only to that part of it which 
is concerned with sacrifices and other rites; for, necessity for and 
the value of discriminative knowledge are also taught by 
Scripture. 


It may be objected that if what is created is liable to destruc- 
tion, then what is due to discriminative knowledge may also be 
similarly destroyed. The objection does not hoid, for what such 
knowledge brings about is not positive, but negative. It does not 
create a result or a state but reveals the nature of the subject as 
incapable of being affected by change and sorrow, And the rule 
as to what is created being destructible certainly does not hold of 
destruction itself.? 


The need for the enquiry being thus established, the central 
categories of the system are next briefly expounded. 


Nor is there a fear of the discriminative knowledge itself 
perishing; for, the intellect has a natural leaning to truth, which. 
when apprehended it will not let go.3 


1, The difficulty in any such interpretation of the text is that jhana 
isused in the ablative case; what is intended is evidently the superiority 
not of knowledge, but of what results from knowledge; and this cannot be 
the means to a further result, knowledge itself being the supreme means; 
what is praised then must be kaivalya resulting from such knowledge. In 
this case, the contrast is not with other means, revealed in ordinary ex- 
perience or Scripture, but with the ends so revenled. The first verse would 
deal with the objection that the inquiry would be fulfilled with the adoption 
and pursuit of seen human ends, the second verse would dispose of the 
human ends mentioned in Scripture. This is how STV interprets the two 
verses ; drste sã’ pànthà, drste eva Visaye sa samapyatam, prayojana-samapti- 
mati jayatam..,......... inuéravikah, vedo-'kta SVargadi-purusarthah, drstavat, 
paeu-putra-dhanai-"tvaryadina tulya eva bhavati. For YD also the contrast, 
in tha 2nd verse is between Svarga, the result of pursuing Scriptural ordi- 
nances, and release. which too is mentioned and eulogised in Scripture : p. 24- 

2 Else by the destruction of destruction, we should get back the 
‘original substance intact, which is contrary toyxperience, 


9, Tattvapakeapato hi dhiyam syabh§vah 
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III. mlaprakrtir avikrtir 
mahadadyah prakrti-vikrtayah sapta 1 A 
sodasakas tu vikāro E 
na prakrtir na vikrtéh purusah u = 


Primal Nature is not an evolute; the seven, begin- 
ning with the Great One(the intellect)are both evolvents 
and evolutes, the sixteen (the five organs of sense, the 
five of action, the mind and the five gross elements) 
are only évolutes; the spirit is neither evolvent nor 
evolute. 


NOTES 


| 
| 

1 

| What is attempted here is only a compendious statement of 
| the main categories of the system, with a view to fix the inquirer's 
| attention. More detailed exposition follows after the examination 
| of the means of knowledge in the immediately succeeding verses. 


There are four classes of beings—those which, though them- 
selves not produced, yet bring others into existence,® those which 
produce and are themselves produced, those which are products 
alone and cannot produce anything different from themselves, 
and those beings which, neither producing nor produced, are 
totally different in nature from the first three. The first of these 
is called Prakrti or Primal Nature. The diversity of effects leads 
us to look for their explanation in the causes that produce them. 
The manifold causes eventually lead us to a single cause; which 
is called Prakrti. Prakrti is itself not caused, if a cause were 
assumed, a further cause of that cause would also have to be pos- 
tulated and we shall thus have an infinite regress, a process that 
. is not consistent with a rational solution. Prakyti is thus the 
uncaused.cause. the evolvent that is not an evolute, It is the seed 


a. Under this head there is only one being, viz. Prakrti, which, 
therefore, is a olass by itself, aoe 
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from which creation springs, but it has not begun to sprout nor 
even to swell prior to sprouting. 

The swollen state that precedes sprouting is known as mahat, 
the Great One, otherwise known as the intellect. From that comes 
the sprout, ahagkara, individuation, which in turn produces in 
one aspect the subtle elements and in the other the organs of 
cognition and action, These organs do not themselves produce 
any further mode of being. Hence those eleven (the five organs 
of sense, the five of action and the mind) are only evolutes. Of 
the subtle elements, on the contrary, each produces its appropriate 
gross element. The gross elements themselves do not produce 
anything in their turn. These five, therefore, together with the 
eleven organs constitute the sixteen bare evolutes. Mahat, 
ahankara, and the tanmatras (the subtle elements) are the seven 
categories which are both evolvent and evolute, The spirit is 
unchanged and causes nothing. 

We cannot. in looking for a cause, go beyond Prakrti, it was 
said, because of the regressus ad infinitum. But in the classifica- 
tion of effects, why should we stop with the gross elements and 
the indriyas? Various modifications of the elements are known 
and with reference to these they may well claim to be evolvents. 
Thus animal bodies and insentient objects are different modifi- 
cations of the earth; in relation to them earth is the cause, ond 
yet it is said to be a bare evolute. The reason is that to be an 
evolvent is not to be any kind of cause, but the cause of a diffe- 
rent mode of being. A pitcher or a cow is not a mode of reality 
different from the earth of which they are modifications.! They 
are just as gross as their cause, they are perceptible by the same 
Senses as their cause. "What we have, in short, is not evolution; 
but A modification. This may be contrasted with the pro- 
duntion of gross elements from subtle elements. The two sets of 


E “Tattvantara-upadaratvam ca prakrtitvam iha abhipreatm. Sarvesam 
paeem sthilata indriyagrahyata ca same 'ti na tattvantaratvam. And 
orm e tienne of something different in essence, for whioh the 
Cin GIG ay Fae and further, cows, trees, etc., do not differ from 

r in their essence, since they have in common, the properties, 


groBsness and ibili RES 
LOGID YD, p- DD REN (STE, Karika 3; the translation is Dr. Jha's )i 
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elements are different in that the former are perceptible by the 
senses while the latter are not. Among themselves too, the gross 
elememts represent different modes of being, in that each of them 
is known by a different organ of cognition, as ether by the ear, 
fire by the eye and soon. If, then, the process of the division of 
the categories stops with the gross elements aad the Organs, it is 
for sufficient reason. 


The modes of being thus set out are objects of knowledge; 
but in an inquiry into them, one should first settle the means of 
correct knowledge. These are defined in the two succeeding verses: 


EERSHIWWIgS E UAIT AKATA, | 
Aai carts AAR: NR te 1 


IV drstam anumanam aptavacanam ca 
sarvapramana-siddhatvat 1 
trividham pramanam istam, 
prameyasiddhth pramanad dhi! 1 


Three varieties are recognised of the means of 
correct knowledge—perception, inference, and valid 
testimony, all means of correct knowledge being com- 
prehended (in these); for, the establishment of what is 
to be known depends on the means of correct knowledge. 


NOTES 


The present verse states only the number and the general 
characteristics of the means cf correct knowledge, a fuller defini- 
tion being left to the next verse Pramana is that mental function 
which leads to correct knowledge; to achieve this object, it should 
be free from doubt and error and should relate to what is not 


1. DY understands ‘hi’ in the sense of ‘certainly’ or ‘exclusively ’: 
p. 35, 
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already known. The last qualification is of considerable import- 
ance in Indian Philosophy, especially in determining the authority 
of Revelation. Revelation can possess no authority in respect 
of what is otherwise known, one essential feature of a pramana 
being that it should not relate to what is already known by other 
means. 


As many as six pramanas are generally enumerated, Of 
these, the Carvakas recognise perception alone, the Vaji$egikas 
two only—perception and inference, the Sankhyas three only— 
perception, inference, and valid testimony, the Naiyayikas four 
only—perception inference, valid testimony and analogy; while 
the Bhattas and some Vedgntins vevognise all the six - perception, 
inference, valid testimony; analogy, presumption and privation, 


Three and only three pramgnas are recognised by the Sankhya, 
as other so-called means of knowledge may be shown to fall under 
one of the three heads. This will be shown in considering the 
next verse. 


The last quarter of the present verse makes clear the reason 
for introducing the topic of pramāņas, instead of proceeding with 
the exposition of the subject commenced in verse III. The sub. 
ject, prameya, is what is to be known, and it cannot be adequately 
grasped while in ignorance of the means of correct knowledge. 


ARa ce Afgana | 
RRRA crassa g 4 I 


V. prati-visaya -dhyavasayo drstam, 
trividham anumānam akhyatam ı 
tal liùga-liùgi-pūrvakam, 
apta-srutir àptavacanam tu! ıı 


1, The Jaya reads '"ca' instead of *' tu," the particle being explained as 


signifying validity in past, present a : ase of 
anumana. pi nd future, as much as in the ca 


| 
| 
| 
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Perception is the ascertainment of objects (in 3 
sense-contact) inference, which follows on (the know- E 
ledge of) the characteristic mark (linga, the middle i 
term) and that which bears the mark (the major and 
minor terms), is said to be of three kinds; as for valid | 
testimony, it is incontrovertible (knowledge derived | 
from) verbal statement. 1 


EN 
à 


NOTES 3 

Inference is dependent on perception, and valid testimony 

on both; further, perception as a means of correct knowledge is E 
admitted by all, while the existence and validity of either or both | 
of the other means are not so universally recognised. Hence the = 
order of their treatment here. 


The definition of perception serves to distinguish it from 
other means of knowledge, like and unlike, that is to say, 
it gives the genus and the differentia. The knowledgs it produces 
is definite, ascertained; thus it is distinct from the means of know- 
ledge that lead to doubt and error. Definite knowledge consti- E 
tutes the genus: contact of sense-organs with the object consti- 
| tutes the differentia. Thereby perception is distinguished from 
| 
| 
j 
| 
| 


other means of definite knowledge such as inference, memory and 
soon. ‘Chis contact of sense-organ with the object is signified 
by the words ‘‘ prati visayam,” 


Ascertainment, as will be stated later, is a function of the E 
intellect, Where it supervenes on sense-contact with objects, 
| there is perceptual knowledge. Being a function of the intellect 
which is itself an evolute of matter, this knowledge is in essence 
material, though by contact with the Intelligence of the spirit it 
appears to partake of the nature of Intelligence. "This will be 
4 further elaborated in verse XX. 
' The Karika sets out no justification for its recognition of in- x 
ference and valid testimony as means of correct knowledge. It 
is, however, interesting to note Vacaspati’s jnstification. Practical 
life is impossible on the basis of perception alone. Living in a 
Society of intelligent. purposeful individuals, a neighbour's 
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doubts and fears, beliefs and convictions necessarily enter into 
our calculations in guiding our conduct; and these are not objects 
of perception, which is directed either to external objects or to a 
limited portion of our own inner life. Another man's mind or 
the condition thereof can be to us only a matter of inference, 
The practical life of the man who denies such knowledge cannot 
be distinguished from that of a lunatic.! 


Inference is based on knowledge of the co-existence of a 
mark and that in which the mark inheres. The existence of 
either by itself will not suffice, nor their bare coexistence. The 
co-existence must be known. Even then, it cannot furnish a basis 
for correct knowledge unless the relationship is pure, not sub- 
ject to any determining condition (upadhi). Any such condition, 
if ignored, will lead to a secundum quid fallacy. Over and above 
the co-presence of linga and lingi, there should also be known the 
presence of the linga in the subject of the conclusion (the paksa). 
The minor term too as bearing the characteristic mark may be 
called lingi. Hence in the definition the repetition of lingi 
should be uuderstood, though not mentioned.? 


1. The Carvaka criticism of the validity of inference is in many res- 
pects similar to Mill’s criticism of the syllogism. Fora lucid treatment of 
the Carvaka pos‘tion and the Bauddha reply thereto, see M. Hiriyanna, 
Outlines of Indian Philosophy, pp. 189, 190, 199, 200. STY, it may be noted 
here, enters a defence of the validity of anumàna and éabda; though they 
produce only mediate knowledge (paroksa-jfiana), they lead to successful 
practical activity. ln the case of a drinking vessel inferred or heard of, 
taken up and used, the cause of activity is the inference or the word, nob 
the subsequent sight of the vessel at the time of the activity; for, the 
activity of taking up the vessel really dates back to the hearing or the 
inference; and the vessel is taken up even if itisin darkness and not percepti- 
ble, when pointed to by some one who says that it exists thera. The know- 
ledge resulting from them is of a general nature and causes inquiry as to 
the specific nature. 


2. Gaudapada understands by “ lingalingipirvakam " the inference 
either of the ling: from the lihga or of the lihga from the lingi; an instance 
of the former is the inference from the perception of the staff that the 
possessor is a mendicant ; where from the sight of a mendicant, the peculiar 
staff is recognised to be characteristic of the order of mendicants, there is 
an instance of the latter kind of inferenco. The same interpretation is 
adopted by the author of the Jaya, who incidentally describes seven kinds 


| 
| 
| 
1 
| 


| 
| 
| 
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Inference is said by the logicians to be of three kinds— 
pürvavat, gesavat and samanyato drsta. The nearest equivalents 
to these in English would be constructive, eliminative and an- 
alogous. The commentator Vacaspati Migra adopts a different 
classification. Inference is divided into Vita and Avita; the for- 
mer is that which is based on observed positive concomitance of 
the major and middle terms; the latter is based on their negative 
concomitance, 7.0. co-absence, their co-presence not being obser- 
vable anywhere else except in the subject of the conclusion. 
Viewing the process as a mixed hypothetical syllogism, one may 
say that inference which is Vita proceeds by affirming the an- 
tecedent, while the Avita form denies the consequent. 


Vita inference comprises two varieties—pürvavat and 
samanyato drsta. The former is based on observed concomitance 
of the specific major and middle terms, as of fire and smoke. Tha 
conjunction of the two isa matter of prior perception, as in the 
hearth. Such conjunction, however, may not be known through 
perception, what is desired to be established being super-sensible. 
In such a case, an inference would none the less be possible, 
through knowledge of the similarity of the relation to be esta- 
blished to another which is known through perception. An ex- 
ample of this is the inference that the perception of sound, colour 
etc., requires the functioning of sense-organs. Here, the sense- 
organ and its functioaing are not themselves objects of perception. 
The conclusion is based only on the ground that the perception 
of colour etc., being an act, requires an instrumental cause, in 
the same way as other acts, such as cutting. The process has 
little to distinguish it from inference by analogy. 


Avita or gegavat inference is essentially negative in character, 
being based on co-absence of major and middle terms. Here is an 
example given by the commentator. The effect (cloth) 1s non- 
different from the cause (threads), for the former is found to 
inhere in the latter, as a property of the latter; if the two were 


cof relation between linga and lingi. STV takes the phrase to mean generated by the 
consideration of a relation in the nature of a mark and that which bears the mark, 
thus avoiding the necessity for an implied repetition of ''lingi"' 
]inga-lingi-bh&va-sambandhaparamarfa-janyam. 


in the text: 
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different, inherence would not be possible, as, for instance, 
between the cow and the horse; hence cloth and threads (effect 
and cause) are non-different. The universal major premise is 
based on co-absence of non-difference and inherence. The 
co-presence of inherence and non-difference cannot be similarly 
exemplified except by reference to the causal relation, which is 
itself the subject of demonstration. The characteristic of this 
form of inference is, therefore, its dependence on negative in- 
stances alone, positive instances not being available, except such 
as relate to the subject in question, The same inference may be 
exhibited in the form of a mixed hypothetical syllogism : 


If cloth and threads were different there would not ba 
inherence of cloth in the threads, but there is in- 
herence of cloth in the threads, therefore, cloth 
and threads are not different, 2. e., they are non- 
different. 


When one looks beyond the universal premise for its basis, one 
finds it to be grounded on instances of co-absence alone. T'he con- 
clusion is not bound to be barely negative. Where the negation 
occurs within a system, what is not negated is affirmed. Thus, if 
it is certain that A is B or C or D,the negation of O and D 
necessitates the conclusiou that Ais B. In this manner, Avita 
inference may lead to an affirmative conclusion. As an inductive 
method, it is in essence identical with the Method of Elimination.! 


ANUMANA 
Vita. Avita. 
| ecc Sesavat 
Pürvavat Samànyato Drsta. 


1, The division of Inference into three classes—pürvavat, fesavat, and 
samanyato drsta—is common to the Naiyayikas and the Sāùkhyas, though there 
is no consensus of opinion even among the former as to the significance of these 
terms. A time-honoured interpretation (one of those given by Vatsyayana in his 
commentary on Nyāya Sūtra I, 1,5) makes out that pürvavat is inference from 


cause to effect, as from gathering rain clouds to impending rain; fgesavat is 
inference from effact to cause, i 


as when we infer that it must have rained since the 


| 
| 
| 
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Valid testimony comprises all knowledge derived from incon- 
trovertible verbal statement;! it is not confined to the revealed 
Scriptures. The Scriptures themselves are valid, for being 
uncreated, they are free from all defects to which man-made pro- ; 
ducts are liable, but the teaching of sages like Kapila is also valid, E 


river is over-flowing its banks; samànyato drsta inference is where we infer from 
analogy, as when we argue that the sun, which occupies different positions during 

the day, must move, being in this respect like Caitra, who too occupies different 
positions, but as the result of his motion. It willbe noticed that there is little 

to distinguish the conception of simanyato drsta from Vacaspati's; according to 

the latter, the essential features of this type are the fact that the relation is 
super-sensible and that the basis of the inference is analogy. Both these are 
present in the example cited by Vatsyayana also. As for the pürvavat and $esavat 
types, Vatsyayana himself offers the alternative interpretation that the former is 
inference from prior perception and the latter a mode of inference by exclusion. 

It would thus appear that Vacaspati is not departing from Naiyayika usage so 
much as adhering to one particular from of it, ignoring other forms, Gaudapada 
differs from both Vacaspati and Vatsyayana. According to him, ptrvayat is 
inference based on prior perception, from the cause to the effect, as from rain- 
clouds to rain; fesavat is from some observed parts to the rest, as when we infer 

that the sea is briny, since a drop of sea-water tastes saltish ; samanyato drsta is 
inference through analogy, as in the case.of the motion of the moon and the stars. 
"There seems to be comparatively little disagreement as to the last type. The 
author of Jaya follows Vatsyayana's first interpretation in respect of pürvavat ce 
and gesavat anumàna, the former being an inference as to the futureand the latter RN 
as to the past. Sàmānyato drsta is inference as to things present, in the light of 
what is ordinarily observed in experience. This is also the explanation given by - 
STV: “this has fire, because it has smoke," relates to things present and isa 
case of inference siminyato drsta, since itis based on the pervasion of smoke | 
in general by fire in general. Tha example given of this type is the same as 
Gaudapáda's. The discussion in YD is long and not very helpful; but the writer 
stresses the function of elimination (prasahgi-dharmantara-nivriti) ju.fesavab 
distinguishes it from sāmānyato drsta, in that the latter relates to generaliti 
not to particulars; he also distinguishes two varieties of samanyato drsta as vil 
andavita. On the whole subject see A.B. Dhruva's paper on xd Triv lham 
Anuminam’’ in POC, Poona, II, 251-280. 


1. The Jaya quotes the following defGnitionzofriptah : 
Svakarmany abhiyukto yah rügadvesavivarjitah | 
Nirvairah püjitas sadbhir apto jüsyah sa- tādréah ll 
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since such teaching is based on the prior study of the Scriptures 
in previous births. This prior knowledge exists and is available, 
since death is but analogous to sleep aud birth to waking from 
sleep. Where so-called Scriptures conflict either among them- 
selves or with knowledge otherwise established, they fail to be 
valid and cannot be reckoned among means of correct knowledge. 


Valid testimony cannot be reduced to a case of inference. for 
the former depends upon the meaning of words, and it cannot be 
said that a word is a characteristic mark of a meaning. If such an 
assertion could be made, then, indeed, an inference would be possi- 
ble as to the meaning, with the word as the middle term. 


The three pramāņas here enumerated exhaust all the means 
of correct knowledge. Upamana, arthgpatti, abhaáva etc, can be 
shown to be instances of one or other of the three. Thus, in 
upamgna, a person. who has been told that a certain kind of wild 
cattle! is like a cow, is said to recognise that animal. when ‘he 
meets it, as denoted by that name, because of the similarity of 
attributes. He also recognises that the cow he already knows is 
like tbe animal which he sees. The former is called upamaua by 
the Naiyayika, while the latter isso called by some Vedantins. In 
the cognition, inference is at work in the form that a word 
denotes that in respect of which it is used by persons of experien- 
ce, and that the present word is of the same kind. In the recogni- 
tion, perception is at work; though the cow recalled to mind is 
not present at the moment to the organs of cognition, yet, the 
attributes common to it and this animal are undoubtedly per- 
ceived, and this is what constitutes the knowledge derived by 
comparison. As for the knowledge conveyed by the statement 
that the gavaya is like the cow, that is a case of valid testimony. 
Thus, there is nothing distinctive of upamina to justify its re- 
cognition as a distinct means of correct knowledge. 


from hatred, revered by the good-such a person is to be known to be an apa 
G. e., a trustworthy person). 
Cp. also STV: 
agamo hy aptavacanam aptam dosaksayad viduh | 
kgina-doso ’nrtam vikyam na briyad dhetv-asambhavát I 
1. The Samskrt name is ‘ gavayah.' 


" 
| 
| 
| 
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Arthapatti is recognised by some who imagine that it hasthe 
function of:effecting a modus vivendi as between contradictories. 
Thus, if of a living person it be said that he is not at home, we 
conclude that'he is out; but is and zs not are contradiotories, which 
cannot subsist?together; hence their discrimination and delimita- 
tion, non-existence being restricted to the house, and existence to 
all localities outside the house. The knowledge gained by such 
discrimination, is is claimed, is arthapatti. But the contradiction 
is erroneously assumed. What is asserted is not bare non-existen- 
ce along with?existence, but non-existence in a particular place or 
time, and this is quite consistent with existence, in the case of 
any substance wich is not all-pervasive. Thus the special func- 
tion devised for arthapatti is seen to be illusory; and divested of 
that function, it is nothing more than inference. The particular 
example of the man being out, if he is not in, is a case of a Dis- 
junctive Syllogism in Modus Tollendo Ponens. There is of course 
the assumption that the subject belongs to the universe of dis- 
course exhausted by the alternatives, that isto say, in the 
present case, that the man is alive, as, otherwise, he may be 
neither in nor out. This presumption, which has always to be 
verified, is characteristic of all inference, not merely of arthapatti. 


The knowledge of non-existence (privation) is not distinct 
from perception; it is the perception of a particular modification 
of the locus, viz., that in which the locus alone exists. Originally 
the ground was perceived as With a pot, now it is perceived as 
without a pot. This is but natural as all things are in a state of 
flux, with the sole exception of the intelligent Puruga.! 


The knowledge of probability as of the part from the whole 
is called sambhava. This is but inference from the well-known 
principle that the part is included in the whole. 


1. YD:givəs a rather confused account of these extra pramanas; the 
account of abhava assimilates it to arthapatti, while arthapatti in its version, 
is hardly distinguishable from anumüna, as ordinarily understood. It dis- 
cusses and:dismisses pratibha (intuition) on the ground that, when itis not invalid, 
it comes under one of the three—perception etc.; no doubt Kapila had perfect 
knowledge without the mediation of pratyaksa eío., but his knowledge was 
connate, accomplished even from birth, and had no need of even pratibhà as 
Ppramana; pp. 37-39. 

3 
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As for the authority claimed for tradition (aitinyam) it is 
either well-founded (its originators etc., being known) or it is not. 
In the former case, it is indistinguishable from valid testimony, in 
the latter from non-knowledge. It is thus shown that the other 
so-called means of correct knowledge have no distinctive features 
and are all comprised in the three means recognised by the Sankhya 


APART emreditexar Seife, | 
aaa rra ATREA |! & ll 


1V. samanyatas tu drstad 
atindriyanam pratitir’ anumanat 1 
tasmad api ca 'siddham 
paroksam apta- gamat siddham 1 


Knowledge of objects beyond the senses comes from 
inference based on analogy, what(knowledge)is obscure 
and not attainable even thereby is gained by valid 
testimony. 


NOTES 


The exposition of the means of correct knowledge succeeded a 
statement of the object of correct knowledge and of the necessity 
for a special inquiry about those objects. It may, however, be 
thought that perception and inference based on prior specific per- 
ception (pürvavat anumana) are modes employed by the man in 
the street; if what is to be known here can be known by these 
means, such knowledge does not require a special science. Such 
a doubt, however, is not well-founded; for, the knowledge we seek 
is not merely of the evolved which, in part, is the object of prat- 
yakga and pürvavat anumana, but also of the unevolved and the 
knower, not to mention those aspects of the evolved, like intellect 
and so on, which are not objects of perception. Hence follows this 
karika laying special stress on the means of knowledge specially 


1. YD: prasiddhih. 


A eee 


| 
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suitable to the inquiry on hand. Inference from analogy has a 
wider range than perceptionor pürvavat anumana. But there are 
obvious cases where such inference is not possible. One set of 
limiting cases is due to the inability to observe positive concomit- 
ance. It has been already noted that in some cases inference known 
as Vita is not possible at all; here, the Avita, otherwise known as 
$ega vat anumana, is of help. But even this may fail, there being 
knowledge neither of generic nor of specific nature, nor of any 
characteristic marks wherewith to infer. To this class belong the 
order of creation of the intellect etc., and the existence of heaven 
and its denizens, Knowledge of these can be gained only through 
valid testimony.! The possibilities of $esavat anumana are not 
directly mentioned in the verse, but are just indicated by the use 
of the particle ca in tasmad api ca-? 


But surely, it may be thought. where perception and inference 
fail, the proper course is to take it that there are no such objects, 
not to postulate other ‘means of knowing them. A hare is not 
seen to have horns; we conclude, therefore; that it has none; not 
that its horns may be known by other modes of proof. Why not 
then apply the same reascning to Prakrti and Puruga; heaven and 
hell, gods and demons? This procedure, however, would confuse 
two varieties of non-perception, failure to perceive where percep- 
tion is possible, and failure where there is no such possibility. 
Non-existence may justly be inferred from non-perception of the 
first variety, but not of the second. Perception may be impossi- 
ble because of any one of the following reasons. 


1. Why recognise inference simanyato drsta, ifit has to be supplemented 
by gabda ? Why notéabda alone be the pramana? Because, in the matter of 
giving knowledge, inference though inferior to perception is superior to Scripture; 
thus says STV. YD discusses at length and refutes the possibility of reducing 
fabda to inference; prominent among the reasons are (1) the applicability of sabda 
only where pratyaksa etc., cannot apply, (2) the local and temporal variations of 
fabda, (3) the dependence of gabda on purport, etc.: pp. 53, 54. 


2. Narayana, the author of the Candrika splits the first half of the above 
karika: into two and explains that the knowledge of the ordinary sensible 
objects is through perception, while the knowledge of objects beyond the 


Senses comes from inference. According to Narayana, the karika refers to 
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agra R RAARSTE, | 
Aegean Naaa RERE ll o Ul 


VII. atidūrāt simipyad 
indriyaghatan mano-navasthanat | 
sauksmyad vyavadhanad 
abhibhavat samanabhiharac ca n 


(Non-perception may be) bezause of extreme dis- 
tance, (extreme) proximity, injury to the organs, non- 
steadiness of the mind, subtlety, veiling, suppression, 
and blending with what is similar. 


NOTES 


The word 'non-perception', though not occurring in the pre- 
sent verse, has to be imported here from the succeeding one: The 
grounds mentioned are self-explanatory. We see neither what is 
too far off, like a bird that has flown far away, nor what is too 
near, like the collyrium on the eye-lash. Colour or sound though 
existent is not perceived by one who is blind or deaf. An object 
though present and impinging on the senses fails to be perceived 
by one who is distracted. Atoms because of their subtlety are not 
perceptible. Those behind a veil can neither see nor be seen, and 
that which is overshadowed by another does not reveal itself. 
Even where none of these condittions is present, there is failure 
to perceive what is mixed with others of its kind. A bean mixed 
up with a heap of beans is no longer perceptible in its individua- 
lity, and the drop of water lost in the ocean is no longer dis- 
tinguishable therefrom. 


all three means of knowledge, The more usual interpretation is supported b 
Sankhya Sūtra I, 103; “samanyato drstad ubhaya-siddhih'" commented an 
by Vijitna Bhikgu: “tatra simanyato drstad anumanad dvayoh rakrti 
sayoh siddhir ity arthah’’; this is also adopted by STV. EE 
1. Jaya classes these defects under four heads: 


vigayadoga, and arthantaradosa. defadosa, indriyadoga, 


ALL 
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The ca at the end suggests other similar reasons, one being 


mnon-manifestation, e-g., of the effect in the cause. The curd is 


not perceived in the milk, yet the latter is the cause of the former 
(the effect is pre-existent in the cause according tothe Sankhya 
(theory). The failure of perception is, in this case, due to non- 


“manifestation. 


AEAN: AARAA: | 
aR qa wr Tafiaed Re c I 


VIII. sauksmyat tadanupalabdhih, 
nà'bhavat karyatas tadupalabheh ı 


mahadadi tac ca karyam,1 
prakrtisarüpam virüpam ca? n 


The non-perception of that (Primal Nature) is due 
to its subtlety, not to its non-existence, since it is 
cognised from its effects; the Great One (Ze., the 
intellect) and the rest are its effects, (which are) both 
like and unlike (their cause)—Nature. 


NOTES z 


The previous verse mentioned in general the causes of failure 
‘of perception ; the present one mentions the specific cause whereby 
there is failure to perceive the pradbana, the unevolved cause of 
this world. Extreme subtlety is the cause in the present case.» Nor 


1. STV reads: 
POO tadupalabdhih 1 
mahadādi tasya KåryaM....e.....- Iu 
2. YD reads “ virūpam sarüpam ca'' and justifles it; p. 65. This reading 
«certainly accords better with the treatment in vv. X and XI. 
3. The identical reason is mentioned in Sünkhya Sūtra T, 109. Incom- 


menting on it, Vijnana Bhiksu makes ib clear that subtlety means nor 
atomicity (Nature being pervasive, vibhu) but difficulty ‘to investigate © ; 
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may it be thought that such a ground could be set up m every 
case of non-perception ;! for what is here claimed to exist can be 
established by some other authoritative means of knowledge, We 


know for certain that the pradhana must exist, because of its. 


effects, the intellect and so on. The effect cannot be either wholly 
like or wholly unlike the cause; in the former case, there would. 
be bare identity, in the latter bare difference. Hence of the effects— 
intellect etc,,—a cause is inferred which is partly like them and 
partly unlike. This is Primal Nature. Based as it is on this other 
pramana (viz., inference), its failure to be cognised by perception 
can be due only to its subtlety, not to its non-existence. 


The existence of a cause being thus established, it is necessary 
further to determine its nature. For this, the nature of the effect 
in relation to the cause must first be known. Some say that only 
the existent can produce an existent; others derive the existent 
from the non-existent (like the Bauddhas) or the non-existent from 
the existent (like the Naiyayikas) ; yet others say that the effect 
is an illusory manifestation of an existent cause. These various 
possibilities have to be considered ; for our conception of the cause. 
necessarily depends on how we conceive of itsrelation to the effect. 
Hence the next verse, which proceeds to establish that both cause- 
and effect are existent and that the effect is not a non-entity, 
which has become an entity by the operation of the cause. 


HATTA CAAT HATTA | 
UG TR BOTT THAT || 9, || 


IX. asad-akaramad upadana-grahamat, sarva- 
Ssambhava-'bhavat ı 
$aktasya Sakya-karanat, karana-bhavac ca 


sat karyam ı 


durühatvam sauksmyam na ty anutvam prakrter y 
atoms are held to be perceptible to Yogins 
sages like Kapila: YD, p. 84. 


1, Eg., in respeot of the hare’s horns, 
which is thus contingent is rafuted by the wor 
the avita inference for the same conclusfon, 


ibhutvad iti. While primal 
» Prakrti cannot be Perceived even by 


ete.; YD, p. 55. Non-existence,. 
ds “nā 'bhavat," suggestive of 
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The effect exists (even prior to the operation of the 
-cause) since what is non-existent cannot be brought in- 
to existence by the operation of a cause, since there is 
recourse to the (appropriate) material cause, since there 
is not production of all (by all), since the potent (cause) 
effects (only) that of which itis capable, and since (the 
-effect) is non-different from the cause. 


NOTES 


It is important to note that what is sought to be proved is not 
the existence of the effect as such, but its existence prior to the 
-causal operation. The former type of existence is admitted even 
by the Naiyayika. Though, according to him, the effect “‘pot”’ is 
non-existent in the stage of clay or potsherd, yet, when it is pro- 
duced, it certainly exists. The distinguishing feature of the 
Sankhya doctrine, therefore, is the assertion of the existence of 
the effect even before it is apparently brought into existence by 
the cause. The first argument in favour of this view is that if the 
effect were really non-existent, no agency whatever could bring it 
about, any more than a thousand craftsmen could turn blue into 
yellow or extract oil from sand. It is also seen that one who wishes 
to produce a particular effect seeks the appropriate material cause ; 
-6.g-, one who wants curds seeks milk and not water.i Further, if the 
effect were really non-existent, it is difficult to see what connec- 
tion there could be between that and its alleged cause. Hither the 


i. This is the sense in which Gaudapada understands upadanagraha- 
nat. Vacaspati Miéra prefers to interpret it as meaning ‘‘because of related- 
ness to the material cause." It is difficult to choose between the two 
modes of understanding the text. Gaudapada's has ihe merit of being the 
simpler and more apparent of the two; but it has fhe disadvantage that 
apparently the same idea is repeated in éaktasya Sakyakarànat. Vacaspati 
avoids this difficulty, but the idea he propounds is incidental to and in- 
-oluded in the ground sar va-sambhava-'bhavat. The disadvantages being 
nearly equal, the more obvious interpretation is adopted here. Itisalso to 
be noted that while upadina-grahanat emphasises the adequacy of the 
cause to the effect, faktasya éakya-karanat looks at the adequacy of the 
‘effect to the cause; hence, the latter does not merely repeat the idea of the 
former. 


24 


cause does make a differe 


not, there is no point in thinking of it at all; certainly none in 


reckoning with it as the cause. If, on the contrary, it does make- 


a difference, it follows that it is connected with tbe effect; and 
how can the non-existent be related to the existent ? Relationship 
is indeed conceivable only as between terms which are both existent. 
Where one or both are non-existent, there can be no connection. 
The barren woman's son is not related either to the king of the 
country or the horns of the hare. If, now, it be said that the cause 
does make a difference to the effect, but without being connected 


thereto, then, the absence of connection between them is a feature- 


common not merely to that but all causal conditions whatsoever. 
Such absence being a constant characteristic any effect should 
result from any cause, a conclusion falsified in experience. 


It may still be said that, though there is no connection 
between the cause and the effect, particular effects are produced 
only by particular causes, because of the varying potencies of the 
latter. Here too the question arises whether the potency creates. 
any effect whatsoever or only that of which it is capable. On the 
former alternative, there is still the absurd possibility of any 
cause originating any effect; on the latter hypothesis, we have 
again a relation involved as between the potency and what it is 
capable of effecting ; and, as already stated, neither term of a 
relation may be non-existent. 


If further proof were needed of the oxistence of the effect 
prior to the operation of the cause, it is provided by the fact that 
the effect is non-different from the eause.Í This non-difference 
can be proved through a series of Avita inferences. Thus, the 
effect, cloth, is non-differont from the threads, since ‘ley are 
neither separated nor brought together; if they were different 
they would be conjoined as a pool and a tree on its banks, or disc 


Iz avat ? 
1. ''karana-bhavat." SVT understands this to refer to the fact that 


hats S A 
hat is an effect is itself a cause in relation to some other effect: yat karyam 


EIE DOE eps : 
mr errem prati karanatvam dréyate......... karyam asad eva cet svayam 
yesam karanam katham bhavisyati ? YD says: iba 'sati karye kirana-bhavo 


nasti; asti ce'ha karanabhavah tantu-patayoh; tasmat sat karyam. The '*ca'^ 


is taken to refute the possibility of the effect being sadasat: pp. 64, 65 
. 64, 65. 
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nce to the effect or it does not. If it does. 
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joined like the Himalayas and the Vindhyas; but between the 
cloth and the threads there is not such conjunction or disjunc- 
tion; hence they are not different. Again, cloth and threads would 
be different, if they differed in such properties as weight, but the 
weight of the cloth is the same as that of the threads of which it 
is woven. Hence, cause and effect are non-different. And since 
the cause is admitted to exist, the effect must also be admitted to 
exist at the same time. Such co.existence becomes intelligible, if 
causation is regarded as the process of manifesting in one form 
what exists in another form, not the bringing into existence of 
what is non-existent, and destruction viewed as the process of 
concealing the effected form, not that of bringing about the non- 
existence of that effect. 


The difficulties of the causal concept are not finally surmoun- 
ted with this, Granted that causation is manifestation, is this ex- 
istent or not? If it is existent, then, the operation of the cause 
would seem to be superfluous, if it is not there will have to be a 
cause (i.e, a manifestation) of the manifestation and thus we 
have an endless series of causes. The only answer which is 
attempted by the Sankhya as expounded by Vacaspati Migra takes 
the form of a tu quoque argument.! The person that creates the 
difficulty is the Naiyayika, according to whom the effect is non- 
existent before the operation of the cause. The effect comes into 
being or is originated. What is this origination? Is it existent or 
non-existent? If the former, causal operation is needless, if the 
latter, there has to be another origination there of and so on ad 
infinitum. If origination be said to be identical with the effect, 


1. The difficulty about the pre-existence or otherwise of manifestation 
is noticed in the Tattvaguddhi (Madras University), p. 151; the answer 
attempted by the satkaryavàdin is mentioned on pp. 155, 156; the offect 
is pre-existent, but not the manifestation; the question how the latter enjoys 
exemption from existence is misconoeived ; for, manifestation is of the effeot 
and is not itself an effect. This attempt to escape, though clever, is unsuccessful; 
for, assuming that manifestation is something other than an effect, there must 
be some relation between the two; does this relation pre-exist ? If not, there is 
asat-karya-vada; if it does pre-exist, there is no need for the causal factors to 
operate. Thus we are faced with the old difficulty in a slightly modified form; 
see Tattvaguddhi ( Madras University ), PP- 156, 157. 
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then the word effect itself means orginated, we can a the 
effect is originated without being guilty of redundancy, an io say 
that the effect is destroyed would involve a contradiction in ter ms. 
One could at best say that the effect inheres in the cause, in which 
case what is originated can be but the inherence while what the 
cause apparently seeks to bring about is the effect itself, not its 
inherence in the cause. These difficulties at least are avoided in 
the Saikhya theory which conceives the effect as already existent, 
It has no greater defects than the doctrine of the effect being asat, 
while it has the positive merit of conceiving the causal operation 
as relating to an act, i. e., manifestation, and not to a substance, 
i. e., a previously non-existent effect. 


The anthor next proceed to describe the character of the 
evolved and the unevolved, in order to help in the discriminative 
knowledge of them. 


agaaa afaa fes | 
aaa Waa emen ARATA | Qo II 


X. hetwmat, anityam, avyāpi, 
sakriyam, anekam, aíritam, lingam | 
Savayavam, paratantram 
vyaktam, viparitam avyaktam u 


The evolved is caused, non-eternal, non-pervasive, 
moble, manifold, dependent, mergent, conjunct and 
heteronomous; the unevolved is the reverse (of all these) 


NOTES 


The qualities of the evolved as described above may be deduc- 
ed from the very fact of their being evolved. What is evolved is 
necessarily caused. Being originated, it is destructible,! and hence 


1, I.e., in respect of the manifestation, not in respect of reality; see 
YD, p. 67, ; 
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it is not eternal. What is caused is necessarily limited. It is per- 
vaded by its cause and pervades its own effect; but it is not fully 
pervasive, in so far as it cannot be said to pervade its own cause 
(avyakta), It is unstable and constantly changing; hence it is 
mobile. It is not single, for there are many varieties of the evolevd; 
the intellect vavies with different individuals ; and even the earth, 
at the other end of the scale, exists in manifold forms as bodies, 
jars etc. The first stage in evolution is supported by its cause and 
each succeeding supports the next one; thus each form of the 
evolved is dependent on its own cause. Just as the evolved is 
caused by the unevolevd and comes out of it, it is also capable of 
being merged therein]! It is characterised by the conjunction of 
parts ina whole This conjunction is not characteristic of the 
relation of the unevolved to the evolved, these two being identical 
as cause and effect, while conjunction takes place only between 
what are otherwise disjoined. 


Though, among the intelilect and the rest, each is capable of 
producing its appropriate effect, yet in the last resort, on element 
of the evolved is independent. It has to draw its sustenance from 
the unevolved and but for that sustenanceit would fail in its func- 
tion and perish, like a person, who. though relatively independent 
in hisactivities is yet dependent on food, for the performance of 
those activities. Subordination or dependence, in this sense, is 
fuller and deeper than what is mentioned earlier, as asritam, being 
supported. 


1. Vacaspati Migra prefersto take ‘‘ lingam” as “ characteristic (of Primal 
Nature)" The existence of the evolved is the middle term where by we infer the 
existence of Primal Nature; it is the characteristic mark whereon the inference 
is based. ‘‘ Lihgam’’ as understood by Gaudapada would be really distinotive of 
the evolved. In the sense of characteristic mars, it is not distinctive, since the 
unevolved too serves as a linga for the inference of the Spirit, as Vacaspati 
recognises. Jaya gives both senses, without desiding between the two. Tho 
explanation given by Vacaspati that though the pradhana is a characteristic 
mark, it is not its own lihga, seems hardly adequate to the contrast intended 
between the evolved and the unevolved. SPB (1, 24) explains lingam, as ‘“‘karana- 
anumapakatval laya-gamanüd va.’ STV says ‘jingam, kàrane liyata iti.” 
Paramartha's original is rendered by Takakusu as *« dissoluble " (BFEO, IV, 991). 
YD explains *'lingam'' as “‘ tallaksano-'papannam "; but, owing to a lacuna in the 
printed text (and possibly the Ms.) further elucidation is lacking, 
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The unevolved is the reverse of all these. It is not caused, it 
is eternal, pervasive, it is not mobile; though it transforms itself 
into its evolutes, the mutability and the migration of the evolutes 
do not belong to its nature; for, unlike the evolutes, it is eternal 
and pervasive; it supports all and is not supported by any; while 
the evolved merges in the unevolved, the latter is not itself 
merged in any thing else; it is not conjunct and it is autonomous. 
Thus is the unevoled distinguished from the evolved. But they 
both agree in certain ways, in respect of which they differ from 
Spirit. These are described in the next verse. 


apni faa: ara maf | 
emm qup arr afuera A gH I 23 Ul 


XI. trigunam, aviveki visayal 
samanyam, acetanam, prasavadharmi | 
vyaktam, tatha pradhanam; 
tadviparitus tatha ca pumani 


. The evolved is (composed) of the three constituents, 
non-discriminated, objective, general, non-intelligent 
and productive; so is the unevolved; the Spirit, though 
similar, is (yet) the reverse of these. 


NOTES 


The three constituents (gunas) with their functions will be 
described in the next two verses. "They are of the nature of plea- 
sure, pain and indifference. Thase experiences, thus, are charac- 
teristic not of the soul, but of matter—evolved and unevolved. 


The evolved is non-discriminated from Primal Nature; for the 
latter is of its essence. ‘That Primal Nature is not distinguished 
from itself goes without saying. There is also another reason for 
holding the evolved and the pradhana(Primal Nature) to be non- 
discriminated. Neither of these effects anything by itself. Every- 
thing that is evolved functions as the cause and in so functioning is 


cro 
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dependent throughout on the unevolved for sustenance, as noted 
in the tenth karika. In production, therefore, no evolute func- 
tions by itself; and this is marked by the use of the word aviveki, 
non-discriminated. Both the interpretations sound strained and 
would not be availed of, but for the difficulty that the apparent 
sense, ''lacking discrimination," is indistinguishable from the 
other characteristic, * non-intelligent," which is also mentioned 
in this verse.1 


Matter, evolved or unevolved, is objective. Cognition is of 
something other than the process and this something is either the 
evolved or the unevolved. What is thus cognised is also general. 
It is not confined to the individual cognitions, but enters into the 
knowledge of all. 


Intelligence is characteristic only of the Spirit. Matter at 
every stage is non-conscious. Since intellect is an evolute of 
matter, it cannot claim Intelligence as a property.2 


Matter is productive. It is ever undergoing change into forms 
similar and dissimilar. In all these respects Primal Nature agrees 
with the evolved. The Spirit is different from Matter t.e., Primal 
Nature, in these very respects, though it agrees with the unevolved 
in certain other respects, like uncausedness, eternality etc., and 
with the evolved in others, like plurality etc. This similarity is 
indicated by the words “ tatha ca" in the kavika, where ca has 
the force of though. 


We next pass to an enumeration and description of the three 
constituents. 


1. STYV explains this attributa as *aviveka- dharabva," being the basis of 
lack of discrimination. 

2. This may become clearer if it is remembered that for the Sankhya, 
Intellingence is pure, uniform, unaffected by cahnge and so on, while the in- 
tellect is but a material instrument for discriminating among the manifold 
presentations of matter. Itis to be feared that the elements of identity 
and difference characteristic of all life and certainly of rational life have 
been sundered, the element of identity being hypostatised as Spirit and that of 
difference as Matter The result is that the discriminative activity and the 
instrument thereof become material, while the self-luminous Reason to which 
both the activity and its objects present themselves remains pure Spirit. Hence 
the difference between intellect and Intelligence. i 
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XII. prity-apriti-visada-'tmakah, 
prakasa-pravitti-niyamartkah 1 
anyonya- bhibhava- sraya- 
janana-mithuna-vrltayas ca gunah n 


The constituents are of the nature cf pleasure, pain 
and indifference; they serve to illumine, to actuate and 
to restrain; each of these functions through suppression, 
co-operation, transformation and intimate intercourse 
with and by the rest.! 


NOTES 


The expression ‘‘ guņāh " is likely to be understood to mean 
attributes as contrasted with substance, This confusion should be 
avoided, since the gunas of the Sankhya system are not attributes 
of & substance other than themselves, but are rather themselves 
constitutive of the substance, 2.e., Primal Nature, Hence itis that 
they are rendered here as “constituents,” not as ‘‘attributes” ?.'The 


1. Mathara, Gaudapad:, and Paramartha take “ anyonya-vritayah’’ as 
one more property of the gunas, like ‘‘anyonya-abhibhavah” etc. It is 
explained by Takakusu (translating Paramartha) as mutual intervention, 
«£» each producing the effects of theother, eg., a beautiful woman who 
is an object of pleasure to her husband (and is hence sattvika) causes pain to 
her co-wives, and mere indifference and depression to her slaves (thus producing 


the effects of rajas and tamas). See BFEO, 1V, 995-996. STV does not treat 
anyonya-vriti as a separate function. 


2. According to the Saiva Siddbanta, substance is nothing more than 
an assemblage of qualities viewed collectively; in support of this doctrine, 
the system appeals to the evolution of what we call substances from 
the three gunas, taking guna in the sense of quality. In view of the many 
points of affiliation between the Sahkhya and the faiva Siddhanta one 
wonders if in the former too guna, at one time, meant only quality and 
subsequently meant constituent, because of the metaphysical position that 


nunc 
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word * gunah " means, according to Vacaspati, what subserve the 
interests of another, i.e., in this case, the Spirit. 


The characteristics and functions mentioned in this verse 
are to be understood in the order in which the constituents are 
mentioned in the next karikg, i.e, in the order, Sattva, Rajas, 
Tamas, Sattva (Goodness) is of the nature of pleasure; Rajas 
(Passion) is of the nature of pain ; Tamas (Darkness) is of the 
nature of indifference.  Sattva serves to ilumine, Rajas to 
actuate, and Tamas to restrain. These results follow not from 
individual, but co-operative activity. Thus, illumination results 
through Sattva, as actuated by Rajas and n t restrained by 
Tamas. It is not Sattava alone thatisactive in enlightenment, 
but Sattva as dominating Rajas and Tamas. Similarly; the other 
two dominate each in turn, with corresponding variations in the 
result. Each is the cause of transformations in the rest; hence 
no external cause is needed to account for their changes; and not 
being caused from without, they are not liable to destruction 
either. They are intimately conjoined in their activity : each in 
turn is the consort of the others as it were. In the words of the 
Devi Bhagavata. III, viii, 50: '* In the mating of Rajas, Sattva 
(is recessive); in the mating of Sattva, Rajas ( is recessive ); the 
two, Sattva and Rajas are known (to play in turn the dominant 
and recessive) in (their) consorting each with Tamas.” 


Ue Sg SIDES, STET pd p qu | 
Te qur qq, eter af: | 03 di 


XIII. sattvam laghu prakaíabam 
isíam upastambhakam calam ca ra jah | 
guru varanakam eva tamah, 
pradipavac cà 'rthato vrttih w 


there are no constituents of substance other than qualities, 
present editor on Substance and Attribute in the Saiva Sidd 
97-103, also PQ, X, 127. On the relation of Sankh 
see Stcherbatsky, THQ, X, iv, 737-760, 


See an article by the 
hanta, JORM, VIII, 
ya guna to Buddhist dharma, 
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Sattva (alone) is considered to be buoyant and 
illuminating, Rajas (alone) to be stimulating and mobile; 
Tamas alone is heavy and enveloping; their functioning 
for the goal (of the Spirit) is like (the action of) a lamp. 


NOTES 


Sattva is responsible for the lightness in things. the upward 
movement of the burning fire or the blowing across of the wind. 
Tamas weighs down things and renders them inactive. Neither of 
these would have the energy to fulfil its proper functions but for 
the stimulating activity of Rajas. The functions assigned in each 
case are appropriate only to the particular constituent; hence, the 
word “alone” occurring in “Tamas alone” should ‘be understood 
after Sattva and Rajas also. 


These three constituents of Primal Nature are said to co-ope- 
rate for the summum bonum of the Spirit. From their contrariety 
this seems impossible. The author shows, however, the intelligi- 
bility of the conception, throngh the analogy of a lamp. The wick 
and the oil and the flame are substances which are opposed in 
nature; and yet they co-operate in the lamp in giving light.1 The 


1. The question Would arise, ''are the wick and the oil and the flame 
really contraries in the same sense as the three constituents are said to 
be?" The answer is that though they are not so fundamentally opposed 
as to rule out all possibility of co-operation, yet in their nature, they 
exhibit such antagonism as to allow the effect coming into being n under 
cortain conditions, The wick and the oil in respect of their solid and 
liquid nature would tend to put out the flame. Fire, again, in certain 
cases, would merely burn the wick and the oil, without giving. any light, 
ns in the case of a smouldering fire. When, however, there is a due rela- 
tion of superordination and subordination, there is no conflict. Gunabhüto 
hi pratiyogi pradhanabhütena tadupakarakatvin ma virudhyate: YD p. 72 
It may be observed that while STK and Jaya understand by * arthatah " 
‘purusirbhatah,” i.e., for the goal of the spirit, SKG takes it to mean ‘sadhana M 
ie., ‘purposive " or “aiming to achieve a common end." STY understands 
by “ vrtti " neither existence nor functioning in general, but psychosis ie., % 
modification of the sense-organs; iu the last resort, this is e IOS 
of the gunas, since the organs are transformations of the gunas; taila-varbi- 
vahnibhir yatha dipo jvalati tathà trigunair antar-bahih-karanani jvalanti 
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combination of the three constituents of Primal Nature is of the 
same kind. 


Since pleasure, pain and indifference are diverse in nature 
they must result from causes appropriate to each, not from a 
cause of uniform nature. Hence the triple constitution of Primal 
Nature, as comprising Sattva, Rajas and Tamas. It hardly needs 
to be proved that Sattva cannot be the cause of excitement or 
Tamas of enlightenment. The co-existence of the three constituents 
is observed even in everyday experience, aSseen from an example 
well-known in the exposition of the Sankhya. A's wife is beautiful, 
young and well-endowed with all the qualities of head and heart 
that are requisite in the ideal wife. These constitute the Sattva 
element in her; because of that she causes 4, her husband, to re- 
joice. She is, however, the cause of jealousy in her co-wives B 
and C and despair to a neighbour D who has not bad the good 
fortune to be married to her. Jealousy is rajasa and despair is 
tamasa; they are due to the elements of Rajas and Tamas in 4's 
wife, these becoming active only in respect of the co- wives or the 
neighbour, as the case may be. 


aadar: frater fea TAI, | 
HATO ATATS AAPA AEA ll 9 Il 


XIV avivekuadih siddhah' traigunyat tad- 
viparyayà- bhavat 1 


karama-gunà- tmakatvat karyasya 'vyak- 
tam api siddham u 


ti bhàvah. anena visaya-prakaéanam vrttir iti phalitam. gunaih karana- 
jvàlà-nispattau taddvara visaya-prakafanam  bhavati ti. guuanam ananu- 
bhavat karananam eva vrttayo vyavahriyante. uktam ca müla-tantre 
"bhàga-gun&bhyàm arthantaram  vzttih" dti.  karan&nam eva ‘yam na 
bhago na gunag ca param tu tato 'rbhantaram prakaéana-matram vritir 
ucyate, iyam karanánam parinüma-vifesa eve ‘ti sampradayah;  vastuto 
guna-gatai 've 'yam bhavati, karanànam tatparinamatvat . 

1, Vacaspati and Gaudapada (in some editions) read * avivekyadeh siddhih.'" 
STYV and YD adopt the reading of the present text. 
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The qualities of non-discriminatedness and the rest 
result (for the constituents Sattva etc-,) from their 
being of the triple nature (of pleasure, pain and in- 
difference), also from the non-existence (of this triple 
nature), in the absence (of the qualities of non-discrimi. 
nation etc., that is to say, in Spirit). The unevolved too 
results from the effect being of the same nature as the 


cause. 


NOTES 


Non-discriminatedness, objectivity etc., are observed in the 
case of the evolved, why assume them in tbe case of the unevolved 
and its constitaents? The answer is that whatever is of the nature 
of pleasure, pain etc., necessarily possesses the qualities in ques- 
tion (enumerated in verse XI). This conjunction is observed in 
every-body’s experience. The argument is strengthened by a 
negative instance. When non-discriminatedness etc., are absent, 
i.e., in the case of the Spirit, there is not the experience of plea- 
sure, pain or indifference. On this interpretation, traigunyat pro- 
vides the argument and tadviparyaya-'bhavat the negative instance 
in support of it, the positive instance, being patent, is not men- 
tioned. It is also possible to take this as a negative argument of 
the Avita type, if the unevolved and the evolved together be taken 
to be the subject of the conclusion; for, in sucha case there is 
nothing else left to be cited as a positive instance of the conjunc- 
tion of the middle term (trigunatva) and the major (avivekitva).! 


1. Gaudapada understands tadviparyaya—’bhavat differently. The 
evolved is known to possess these qualities; the unevolved cannot be the 
reverse of the evolved, since the two are related as cause and effect, Thread 
and cloth are not different in quality; from black threads you aan get only 
black cloth. Hence, it follows that the qualities of non-discriminatedness 
ete: attach to the unevolved as well. The argument so stated is ware 
simple, iE stated even more clearly by STV: traigunyat, vyakte; e 
viparyaya-bbàvat, avyakte traigunya-viparyayasya "bhavàt. Vaàoaspati’s 
interpretation (adopted in this translation) has the merit of exhibiting the 
argument syllogistically; on Gaudapada’s interpretation, this clause would 
have little to distinguish it from what follows in the next tina about the 


effect being of the same nature as the cause. It is not conceivable that in 


n 
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If the unevolved were proved to exist, its possession of the 
qualities of non-discriminatedness etc., might be admitted. But 
what of the demonstration of its existence? For one thing it is 
clear that since the effects are of the nature of pleasure, pain.and 
indifference, the cause must also be of triple nature. It should 
comprise, in other words, the three constituents Sattva, Rajas and 
Tamas. Further demonstration of the existence of Primal Nature 
follows : 


Jarai Rana, aaa, Seed: INA | 
ap REIR AAT SAS || 24 di 


TA , gaid Aa: agaaa | 
qoaa: afeeaa , IRIRA RATE || 88 i 


XV&XVI. bhedinam parimanat, 
samanvayat, saktitah pravrttes cai 
karana-karya-vibhagad 
avibhagad vaisvarupyasyal 


karanam asty avyaktam; 
pravarzate trigunatah samudayac cat 


parinamatah salilavat, 
pratipratigunasrayavisesath 


a condensed exposition the same idea was repeated in the course of a single 
verse. Wilson in his comment on the present verse (see SKG, p, 58) has 
mis-read Vacaspati’s words as sphutatvad anvayenoktam, and understood 
them to mean ‘It is first plainly or affirmatively expressed in the natural 
order." The correct reading is anvayo noktah, meaning that the anvaya, ùe, 
the positive instance is nob mentioned, that being patent (sphutatvat). 


1. If the cause must be similar to the effeot, should that too not be a 
product? No, since the cause, in any ultimate sense, cannot be what is 
jtself an effect; else it would be limited and cease to be the pause; see YD, 


ds SANEHYAKARIKA [XV & XVI 
The unevolved exists as the cause of the diverse, 
because of the finitude, and homogeneous nature (of the 
latter), because of its proceeding from the potentiality 
(of the cause), and because of there being in respect of 
the variegated world both the emergence of effect from 
cause as also their merger;! it (the unevolved) functions 
through (each one of its) three constituents as also 
through their combination, being modifiedlike water, 
by the specific nature abiding in the respective 


constituents. 
NOTES 


Even among the evolved, we are familiar with causation, the 
emergence of effect from cause and the resolution of effect into 
cause. Thus the Great One or intellect gives rise to individuation 
individuation to thesubtle elements and the subtle elements to the 
gross elements. At the time of periodical destruction, again, the 
gross elements are resolved into the subtle elements and so on. The 
proces is comparable to that ofa tortoise extending and retracting 
its limbs.? The effect, as has been attempted to be shown, is not 


p. 74; also Maudukyakarikas, IV, 11-13; but is there an ultimate cause? This 
question is answered by the next two verses. 


l. Jaya interprets avibhágad vaiévarupyasya lo mean “because of the 
relation of the manifold to what is non-differentiated,”’ an illustration being 
provided by the relation of curds, butter, etc,, to milk. Gaudapada and 
Vacaspati understand dissolution or merger by avibhaga, while this is offered 
as an alternative interpretation by Jaya. ST'V construes it to refer to the un- 
differentiatedness of the generic character of reality belonging to the world, 
vitvarüpam eva vaisvarupam; tasyà 'vibhagat, satta-simanya-rape vibhaga- 
‘bhavat; guna-samànyam prakrtir iti jflayate. It will be seen that this arzument 
is linked with a peculiar interpretation of guna- i 
the gunas ) as guna-saámànya (the state where "gunas exist in their generic 
condition, without being differentiated intc Sattva, Rajas or Tamas.) The 
mm here of sàmya with sàmánya would appear to be sound RES ihe 

; , 

"m ER of the gunas can come about only after the disturbance of 

2. Cf. Mahabharata, 
sambarate punah. 


sāmya (the equilibrium of 


XII, Ch. 253; prasārya iha yathà 'ügàni kūrmah 


ra 
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non-existent prior to causal operation, but only non-manifest, like 
the limbs of a tortoise withdrawn into the shell. Thus, in every 
case of causation we have, not the creation of something entirely 
new, but the manifestation of something already existent. The 
cause in every case is unevolved and the effect evolved. The Jatter 
proceeds from the former and merges into it. Since causation is 
characteristic of our world and the process has to he understood, 
in every case, as the evolution of the unevolved, it follows that 
whatever is evolved is caused in its entirety by what is unevolved. 
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This consideration is re-inforced by another well-known feature 
of causation, viz., that the functioning of a cause is dependent on 
its potentiality. It produces only what it is capable of producing: 
The cause of the evolved must contain the potentiality of the 
evolved and this can be only as unevolved. So far, however, there 
does not seem to be any justification to go beyond mahat, the 
intellect, which contains within itself the unevolved potentialities 
of all the other diverse effects in our world. Where, then; is the 
necessity for postulating Primal Nature as the ultimate unevolved 
cause? The answer is that even mahat is finite; whatever is 
finite is itself caused, like a pitcher and so on. Hence, mahat too 
is caused by that which has the unevolved potentiality of mahat, 
that is to say, by the pradhana.t 


NU 
ie ar 


ee tee ape 


1. Whatever is finite is caused, e.g., pot, eto.; hence, even mahat is 
caused; and its cause must be the infinite, unmanifest, prakrti. Have we 
here the conclusion of a causal argument or the presupposition of all causal 
arguments? We see phenomena succeeding one another in time; we see 
oil where we saw sesamum before; We tregt the oil as the product of the 
sesamum; since oil comes from sesamum grains alone, not from grain- 
of sand, we ascribe potentiality to the former; the potent is the cause; 
when the potentiality is manifested, wo have the effect. What we have 
here is a phase of the Law of Identity at Work. Oil oannot be not-oil too; 
though sesamum is apparently not-vil, the appearance is got over by postus 
lating a latent identity, through oil potentiality. It is the identity-seeking 
that postulates causation, not observed causation that prompts the search 
for identity; and this is at least as true as the statement that causation is 
a postulate of induction, and is not itself established by induction. The 
search for identity cannot stop short of an entity that can preserve its own 
identity ; and this is possible only in the case of the inflnite, as whatev 
finite is liable to be disrupted by the others which limit it. The infinite 
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Yet another consideration to determine the nature of the 
First Cause is the homogeneity of the effects. They all partake 
cf the nature of pleasure, pain and indifference, The cause must 
also be of the same nature, i.e., constituted of Sattva, Rape and 
Tamas. The equipoise of these constituents is the pradhana.t 


The state of equipoise is characteristic of Primal Nature both 
before creation and after destruction. The variegated world does 
not then exist. It must not, however, be thought that the period 
is one of non-activity. The pradhana still functions, in the sense 
that each constituent is ceaselessly active within itself. Sattva, 
Rajas and Tamas do not blend as they do at creation.” Hence, two 
kinds of activity have to be recognised—that where each consti- 
tuent functions in and by itself, and that where they combine in 
varying degrees of super-ordination and subordination. 


The effects of this ceaseless modification are diverse. The 
diversity is due to varying relations of the respective constituents, 
The diversification is analogous to the process by which the water, 
which comes down as rain, becomes, in combination with different 
soils etc., the juice of the cocoanut, the myrobalan and so on, and 
acquires a variety of tastes, such as sweet, sour, etc., though 
this diversity was not present in it as rain-water. 


The author next proceeds to demonstrate the existence of 
Spirit. 


however, is the ground of the finite, not the cause thereof, arrived at inductively: 
The hasing of the finite on the infinite follows as an inevitable postulate of reason, 
not as the conclusion of a reasoning process. Hence, in the last resort the 
Sankhya demonstration here set forth partakes in a measure of the defects of 
Mill's famous attempt to establish inductively the postulate of induction. 


1. Mahat is essentially sittvika, though in any individual, it is tamasa or 
r&jasa, until discriminative knowledge super venes. 


2. Aocording to the interpretation of STV mentioned earlier, they do not 
exist even as Sattva, etc., but only as guha-samy&-'vastha, guhatvamàtren& 
'vasthānam, na tu sattvadi-viéega-ripena (commentary on karika III). 
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SERI , Figur faa fpe, | 
gedtsfa Daa TAA || 28 I 


XVII. sanghatapararthatvat, 
trigunadiviparyayad adhisthanat | 


puruso ‘sti, bhoktrbhavat, 
katvalyartham pravrttes ca u 


Spirit exists (as distinct from matter), since collo- 
cations serve a purpose of some (being) other than them- 
selves, since this other must be the reverse of (what is 
composed of) the three constituents and so on, since 
there must be control (of the collocations), since there | 
must be an enjoyer, and since there is activity for the 
purpose of release (from three-fold misery). 


NOTES 


It has been shown in karika XI that Primal Nature and its 
evolutes are composite in character, being of the nature of pleasure —— 
pain and indifference. Now, whatever is composite serves & pur- - 
pose of some being other than itself, as, for instance, a bed 
seat. The grouping of the elements, here, is purposive, and t 
purpose is not that of the aggregate, but of another bei T 
being is Spirit, But a collocation may conceivably serve th pu 
pose of another collocation. It need not be that this OF 
simple spiritual entity. Any such supposition, however lead 
an infinite regress; fot that other collocation would i se 


cannot itself be an aggregate. Further, since Fall” | 
evolutes subserve that being, the latter must differ i 
the former, that is to say, it cannot be composed of tt 
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tuents, it cannot be an object of experience and so on. This kind 
of being is called Spirit.i 


What is composed of the three constituents requires 8 cont- 
roller, as the chariot requires à charioteer.? Hence, the existence 


of Spirit follows, 


ffect a subject who feels them. 


Again, pleasure and pain must à 
asan evolute of Prakrti, is 


They cannot affect intellect which; 
itself of the nature of pleasure, pain and indifference. Hence; 


Spirit must be recognised to exist as other than these and experi- 
encing these. Indeed for any experience whatsoever, there must 
be an experiencing subject; and this is Spirit? Intellect etc , can- 
not function as the subject, they being objects, like other objects 
which are of the nature of pleasure, pain and indifference. 


1. '*'Trigonadi-viparyay& " ig treated as an independent reason by 
Gaudapada, who explains it with reference to the statement in karika XI, 
that Spirit is different from the unevolved, though yet like it. The 
interpretation suffers from this defect. The earlier statement is a bare 
description of the spirit. It is not an authoritative pronouncement nor is 
it a demonstration; and an appeal thereto in the present karika would be 
futile. Vacaspati’s way of taking it would thus seem to be preferable, and 
has been adopted in the translation and notes. According to this, we have 
here not an independent ground, but one which explicates and comple- 
ments the conclusion drawn from “ sanghata-pararthatvat.’’ The author of 
the Sankhya Sūtras has two separate sütras '" samhata—pararthatvat ” and 
“ trigunidi-viparyayat ". This would appear to support Gaudapida’s inter- 
pretation, which is also that of Jaya, and of STV; but the explanation given 
by STV is better; the denotation of the word “ I" is not the body, since it 
is devoid of the three constituents, non-intelligence, etc.; aham-artho n& 
dehah, triguni-’cetanatvadi-rahitatvat- 


2. The control is figurative, as otherwise agency would result for purusa 
who is claimed to be non-active; yath& purusirthah siddhyati, tatha gunàh 
karyakaranabbavena vyühyanta ity atastatparatantryad etesam adhisthitatvam 
upapadyate, purusasya cà 'dhisthatrtvam ; YD, p. 94. E $i 


3. Cf. Yadyapi duhkha-yoga-rüpo  bandho  vrtti-crüpau oa viveks- 
vivekau citiasyaiva, tathapi puruge duhkha- pratibimba eva bhoga ity 
ayastutve’pi tad-dhanam -purusarthah (SPB, 1,58). “ Although Soul, from 
its being unchangeably the same, is not (really) an experiencer, still ihe 
assertion (in the aphorism) is made, bccause of the fact that the reflec- 
tion of the Intellect befalls it '" (Ballantyne, I, 143). It will be noted that 
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Further, Scripture promises release from misery and enjoins | 
activity to that end. Sages following Scripture engage in such | 
activity. A!l this would be fruitless if there were not a subject 
isolable from Primal Nature. The latter being essentially of the - 
nature of pleasure, pain and indifference cannot jump out of its 
own skin. The release promised and striven for must, if true, = 
relate to an entity other than Nature, i.e., Spirit.t ee 


The next question is whether there is one Spirit or @ DER 
plurality of them: X6 
samuru ARAETA | 

A rescos, EN à 
qaga fas Apada il ve d 


XVIII. janana-marana-karananam 
pratiniyamad ayugapat-pravyttes ca 1 
purusa-bahutvam siddham, EU 
traigunya-viparyayae catva ii by 


The plurality of Spirits certainly follows from the 
1 distributive (nature of the) incidence of birth and death 
| and of (the endowment of) the instruments (of cognition . 
and action), from (bodies) engaging in action, not allat 
the same time, andalso from differences in (the pro 
portion of) the three constituents (in different entites, - 
like sages, ordinary mortals and beast).” 


a, 
Wea 


"m all the proofs apply properly only to the empirical self, not to 2 
Spirit. : : S 


E 1. The pravrüi is taken by Jaya and YD to be the 


Prakrti towards liberation; such functioning would obviously f DS 
ther were no Purusa, STV agrees with Vacaspati’s retation | 
3a. é uc 


d here. 


> 2. Says YD: foreach body, which is compose 
there is apprehended a counter-correlate purusa, f 
A etc.; since the counter-correlate varies with the co: elato, 


6 oS 
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NOTES z 
If there were only one Spirit, birth and death should 


be one for the whole universe. So too, if one person 
be blind or deaf, all others should be blind or deaf, and when 
one engages in activity, all others should engage in the same 
activity at tbe same time. We do see, however, that people are 
born and die at different times, are variously endowed and vary in 
their modes of activity. Hence, there must be a plurality of 
spirits. It must be noted that by birth and death we do not mean 
the coming into being or the destruction of Spirit itself, for that, 
being non-composite, is not subject to change. Birth is the associa- 
tion of spirits with bodies, death is their dissociation. It may be 
suggested that Spirit is one and that bodily changes alone consti- 
tute birth and death, This, however, will not hold water; for, 
then, we should have to say of a person who lost his hand that he 
is dead or of a girl physically maturing into womanhood that she 
is then born, as we have a loss of a physical form in the former 
case and the creation of one in the latter. Hence, birth and death 
consist in association with and dissociation from Spirit. Since 


they occur at different times in different places, there must bea 
plurality of spirits.l 


The properties of Spirit are next set forth: 


aaa favahurfed, afer gore | 
aed WIR ZESITEOWIAT || gS | 


XIX. iasmac ca viparyasat 
siddham, saksitvam asya purusasya | 
kaivalyam, madhyasthyam, 
drastrivam, akartrbhavas ca u 


many JESUS as there are bodies: p. 99. This has the merit of interpre- 
ae eels: in the same sense as in the vv, XIV, XVII, XIX (vipar- 
yàsa) etc, 


ates Sankhya Sutras make out that the Scriptural texts about the 
one Spirit refer to the class and not to the individuals, nà'dvaitafrativirodho 


— —— 
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And from the contrast with that (which is com- — 
posed of the three constituents etc.) there follows for 
the Spirit, the character of being a witness, freedo > 
(from misery), neutrality, percipience and non-agency. 


NOTES 


The contrast is with the qualities enumerated in karika XI, 
as characteristic of the evolved and the unevolved.! All action 
belongs to these two. Spirit in itself is non-active. Being a dis- 
interested by-stander, as it were, it isa witness like the arbitrator 
called spon to decide a dispute. Kaivalya is freedom from the 
three-fold misery; this is characteristic of Spirit, since it is not of - 
the nature of pleasure, pain and indifference, i.e., not composed of 
the three constituents. For this reason too, Spiritis neither elated 
nor depressed, but neutral. It is not an agent, since it is discri- 
minated and non-productive unlike Prakrti and its evolutes. 


aaa Sarasa fem | 
qoreqetsfi aa ssi Wage Ul Re | 
XX. tasmat tatsamyogad acetanam cetanavad 
iva lingam | 


gunakartrive' pi? tatha karte’ va bhavaty 
udásiahW 


Jatiparatvat (I, 154). Gaudapada, YD and Mathara read “janma ” 

“janana”; the former two take it in the same sense as “ janana, 
Mathara understands by it ''oaste or class of birth." Thus, 
born a brahmin, all would be brahmins and so on. Paramartha 
read “janana " and this is how he explains it; (if the soul wer 
all the women in different countries would become pregnan EE 
time; they would be confined ai the same time; they would al 
all girls: BFEO, 1V, 1004. 


1. Because of that viparyaya mentioned in the preceding Y 
viparyaya), it follows that the various gunas cannot be natur 
there is only saksitva; thus says STV. x 


2 "0a"; STV, YD, 
í 
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Hence, from their association, the non-intelligent 
linga (comprising the intellect, individuation etc.) be- 
comes intelligent, as it were; and so too, though agency 
is of the constituents, the indifferent one (the Spirit) 


becomes agent, as it were. 


NOTES 


The present verse seeks to explain the common appearance 
of the union of intelligence and activity in a single entity. This 
union cannot but beillusory. since the two belong to distinct 
entities, Purusa and Prakrti. The illusory appearance is due to 
the association of tho two. Such association is, of course, not a 
conjunction or intermingling of parts, the Spirit heing impartible; 
it consists in the presence of the Spirit and the presentation of 
Nature to Spirit.i 


But if Spirit and Nature thus come together, it must be for 
the realisation of some purpose common to one or both of them 
How this happens is stated in the next verse. 


1. So says Vacaspati. But if mero presence can induce misconception, 
there would seem to be no possibility of release, since even on the attainment 
of what is called release, the fltness of Purusa to be affected by Prakrti cannot 
cease; and, because of this fitness, Purusa will continue to be an agent and an 
enjoyer. Thus argues Vijfanabhiksv, who contends that there is a real contact 
between Purusa and the modifications of buddhi, though the contact is such as 
does not induce any change in the Purusa. This hypothesis is not apy more 
intelligible, for a relation that makes no change is a relation which does not 
relate. . Seo further, Radhakrishnan, IP, II. 296-297, and Das Gupta, HIP,I, 
224-229. YD distinguishes various kinds of samyoga, e.g. what results from the 
oe ee both conjuncts, what comes from bare presence (as of akaéa 
with other entities) and what is inten de i i i 
Bese 105.108 d here, the purpose being explained in the 


Mu V MEUM het Sar AE eR 
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eI SAAT PACA FAT TATA | 
qe agua wahren: GT wd 


XXI. purusasya daráanartham! 
kaivalyartham tatha pradhanasya | 
pangv-andhavad ubhayor 
api samyogas tatkriah sargah n | 


The association of the two, which is like that of a 
lame man and a blind one; is for the (dual) purpose of 
Primal Nature being contemplated by the Spirit, and 
the release of the Spirit (from three-fold misery),? from 
this )association) creation proceeds. | 


1. YD: daréanarthah kaival,arthah. 


9. The text as it stands would seem to justify the translation * for 
the liberation of the pradhana (from three-fold misery )'" This is how 
Vijüána Bhikgu interprets the svartham ca of Sankhya Sutra IJ, 1; svasya 
paramarthika-duhkha-moksirtham (for release from its own real misery; 
real as opposed to the misery of the Spirit which is but reflected). 
Ballantyne translates it thus: for the sake of removing the actually real pain 
(which consists) of itself. The words within brackets are not justified by the 
words of the commentator, though ii is difficult to make the doctrine intelligible 
/ except by some such interpolation. The commentary of STV on this verse is 3 
extracted here in some detail. 


purusasya prakrti - vistara-daréana-rupa-bhogartham, pradhanasya 
Svafodhanena tasyai 'va kaivalya-prápanartham ca pahgv andhayor iva 
tayor ubhayor api samyogah, sammelanam  bhavati...... andhasya  gati- 
rodha-vyatha, pangoh dura 'da:fana-vyathà ca nivrtta. tatha andha 
prakrtih drtsy-apeksini, panguh purusah düra-gary-apekgl; ubhayai-'ki- 
bhàvàt ubhaya-lopo ‘pi gatah. gatih-svabbava prakrtih yathe ‘stam ; 
parinàmini sat gacchati; darfanah-svabhávah pumāu pur& ātmānam ekam i 
eva patyan nitya-daréanid ātmani viraktah ātmānam  upeksya prakrti- i 
darííitam indra-jālam pafyati. etad  darfanm eva tasya  bhogah. oiro ; 
'peksitam vismarann evyā ‘tma-rupam puman prakriyai 'ki-bhuya kartā i 
svakrta- karma-phalam anubhavati. evam anubhavan sada ‘pi bhuktam eva I 
punah bhufijanah avrttya-virama-nirvinnah puman sadhu-sahgad utpanna- 
janma-kathantà-sambodho bhavati. tadanu guru-labbadinà utpannevivekab 5 


m 
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NOTES 


Once Primal Nature is seen and realised as such by the Spirit, 
Nature's purpose ceases. This purpose is effected by making the 
Spirit enjoy. Thus, Nature is primarily an object of enjoyment 
for the Spirit. But at a later stage, when, through enjoyment, 
discriminative knowledge arises, Nature serves also to bring 
about the release of the Spirit from suffering. 


T'he analogy employed—the partnership of the lame man and 
the blind one—is one of the most famous in Sankhya literature. 
The lame man is of course, the Spirit, which can see, but cannot 
act of itself; the blind one is Nature, which can act, but cannot 
see, being non-intelligent (acetana), 


This partnership between Purusa and Prakrti is of itself the 
cause of the evolution of intellect, individuation etc., for, apart 
{rom such evolution, there can be neither enjoyment nor release. 

The stages of this evolution are next described. 


FHCHETA SERA NETH: | 
aaa Vera: ga yal || 3R II 


XXII: prakrter mahaüms tato 'haskàras tasmad 
; ganas ca sodasakah ! 

tasmād api sodasakat pancabhyah pañca- 
bhūtani 11 


From Primal Nature proceeds the Great One (intell- 
ect), thence individuation, thence the aggregate of 


the sixteen and from five out of these sixteen, the five 
gross elements, 


bhava-vaitaranim nistarati. yathà pahgvor 
skandhad avaruhya  kevali bhavati 
vivekat kevali bhavati ity 


anya-didrks&  nivrttàv-andha- 
evam  purusgasya bubhukea-nivrttau 
etavad api pratiyate. YD says: so yam 
puruga&ya drk-fakti-nimittah pradhanasya ca kaivalyavadhi-paricchinnah 
purusarthah. ; 


Fi 
j 
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NOTES 


The sixteen comprise the eleven indriyas (i.e. the five organs 2 : 
of cognition, the five of action and the mind), and the five subtle 
elements (tanmātras). These subtle elements, in turn, produce the 3 
gross elements, Thus the subtle element of sound produees ether, 
in conjunction with the subtle element ot touch it produces air. _ 
The former two tanmatras along with that of sight produce fire; 
the production of water and the earth are similarly explained. 
Each succeeding gross element has more properties than the pre- 
ceding one, because of the larger number of tanmagtras causing it. 


Next comes a definition of intellect. 


ea steal rep RT Cae | : 
aifeasstagd AARAA l| 3 I E 


XXIII. adhyavasayo buddhir 
dharmo jhanam viraga aisvaryam | 
sattvikam etad-rupam, 
tamasam asmad viparyastam u 


Intellect is determinative. Virtue, wisdom, n 
attachment, and the possession of lordly powers 
stitute its sattvika form (i.e., its form when the c 
tuent Sattva, goodness, predominates) ; the revers 
these are of its tamasa form (4e. of its nature, 
Tamas, darkness, preponderates). mc 


NOTES 


The faculty that resolves upon a course of ac 
lect.! This it does, not in the light of its own 
has none, but because of the proximity of intellige 
In its sattvika form, virtue, wisdom, non- -attachment an 
characterise it. = 


1. YD interprets ‘‘adhyavasaya"’ a8 ascertainmenj. - 
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Virtue is that which leads to success in the world or prospe- 
rity hereafter. Wisdom is the discriminative knowledge of the 
Spirit as other than the intellect, Non-attachment Is of various 
grades. It may be at the rudimentary level of willing to control 
all desires or it may have advanced to the stage where some at 
least are controlled, while others yet distract the mind and delude 
the senses. A third stage is when the senses are controlled, but 
the mind alone continues to long for this or that. When desire 
completely ceases for the things whether of this world or of the 
next, then non-attachment is perfect. These four levels are called 
yatamana-sam]fia, vyatireka-sam]tà; ekendriya-samjíia; and vagi- 
kara-sam]fà respectively. 

Power such as that exercised by a superior being is of eight 
kinds: (1) anima, the capacity to penetrate all things like an 
atom;(2) laghima, lightness, such as will enable one to rise up on 
the rays of the sun; (3) garima, extreme heaviness; (4) mahima; 
extensive magnitude; (5) praptih, reach such that one can touch 
the moon with one's finger tip; (6) prakimyam, obtaining all the 
objects of one’s desire; (7) vagitvam, subjugation of all elemental 
forces; (8) yatra kamavasayitvam, infallibility of purpose, such 
as entertaining desires and purposes which come to be realised 
invariably. 

To buddhi, in its tamasa aspect, pertain the reverse of the 
four dispositions, ?.e,, vice, ignorance, attachment, and. absence 
of lordly powers. 


The definition of individuation follows: 


efimrdtsexIC, RR: sada att: | 
CHA WA: TARAA | VE OI 


XXIV. abhimano' haikarah, 


tasmad dvividhah pravartate sargah 1 
ekadasakas ca ganah, 
tanmatrala pancakas caiva n 


1. This reading follows the text of Gaudap&da in preference to that of 
Vécaspatl, which jn some editions “tanmātrā” and in others ‘!tanmatra M 


e 


M 
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Individuation is tonceit (in the ego). Therefrom, 
creation proceeds iu.two ways, as the eleven-fold ag- 
gregate, and as the five-fold subtle elements. 


NOTES 


Conceit in the ego, of the from “I exist," “I know, " “I 
have this or that duty to perform or abstain from,” precedes de- 
termination and is the ground on which determination is based. 


The eleven-fold aggregate is the set of eleven organs of eogni- 
tion and action, including the mind. The tanmatras have already 
been referred to. 


The precise stages of evolution from buddhi to the elements 
vary in different systems; and as will be seen from the tabular 
statements, they seem to vary even in different accounts of the 
S&nkhya system itself. The followers of the Yoga school would 
seem to hold that individuation and the subtle elements are co- 
ordinate evolutes from the intellect.! 


The former is difficult to construe and the latter is metrically defective. 
‘“Tanmatrah’? should be understood in apposition with ''ganah", to he carried 
on from the third quarter of this kariki; tanmàtrah pañcako ganas ce 'li; 
STV. It is worth noting that in almost every other context, STV uses the 
feminine form ‘tanmatra'’. YD reads: 


“aindriya ekadagakas 


tanmátrapafieakaé caiva ll '' 
I 


1. See further YD (p. 108), Pas Gupta, HIP, I. 228-226; YS, II, 19; 
Tak. Tr., pp. 5, 65 ST V, vv. xxii, xxv; the last named would derive karmendri- 
yes from ràjasi-'hanküra, on the authority of the Bhagavata, though in the 
other puranas, that mode of ahankira is ‘said to be but an auxiliary to the 
two other modes: taijasid ubhayam......... tathà ‘sti purànesu; bhàgavate tu 
rajasit karmendriyani “ty asti; of. also The Manimékalai account of the 
Sankhya, Journal of Indian History, Vol. VIII, part 3. 
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afas raan: add SHASTRA | 
a 
qareana:, € Tae, SRI, |l RA Ul 


XXV sattvika ekadasakah 
pravartate vaikrtad ahankarat | 
bhitades tanmatrah,! sa 
tamasah taijasad wbhayam v 


From that form of individuation (which is known 
as) Vaikrta proceeds the eleven-fold aggregate (of 
indriyas) characterised by Sattva, the subtle elements 
(proceed) from (that form known as) Bhutadi: it is of 
the nature of Tamas (darkness); both (proceed) from 
(that form of individuation known as) Taijasa. 


NOTES 


Though individuation is a single principle, it gives rise to 
different kinds of evolutes, uccording to the domination of Sattva 
or Tamas. There is a certain degree of dominance of Rajas in 
either case, as there can be no activity otherwise. Once the activi- 
ty is thus originated, the form of the evolute is dependsnt on the 
dominant constituent. When Sattva predominates the eleven 
organs appear; the subtle elements (¢amm@tras) when Tamas pre- 
dominates. It must not be thought that the constituent Rajas 
has no function, since no specific result follows from its doni- 
nance; for, it is the root of the origination of the sattvika and 
támasa evolutes. If Sattva and Tamas are the material causes of 
these evolutes, Rajas is their efficient cause.? 


The names Vaikrta, Bhüt&li:and Taijasa are suggestive. The 
first means the basis of the evolutes, the second the originatory of 


1. YD: tànmatrah. 

2. In the evolution of the vaikrta, the timasa functions as the factor 
of differentiation; so .does the-sattvika in the evolution of the bhiatadi; for, 
each by itself, even when aided by taijasa, cannot differentiate itself, any 
more than water mixed with water or fire with fire; YD, p. 116. 
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the elements; the third that which is bright and fiery. The quali- 
ties and functions of the different modes are thus indicated by 
their names. It is interesting to note the suggestion of Gauda- 
pada in his commentary that the first of all the elements is dark- 
ness; it is thus fitting that individuation as characterised by dark- 
ness should be the cause of the tanmatras, The notion of primal 
darkness prior to creation is, of course, common to the Upanisids; 
cf.. the Svetasvatara hymn ‘ yadà tamas tan na diva na ratrih, 
na san na casat, giva eva kevalah (Svet., IV, 18) when there was 
primal darkness, there was neither day nor night, neither existen- 
ce nor non-existence, but the pure Siva alone. " 


The ten organs of sense and action are next enumerated 


qeiezarr ag: AAMAR | 
apo PÄR: l R Ul 


XXVI. buddhi-ndriyani caksus 
érotra-ghrüna-rasana-tvag-akhyant V1 
vak-pani-pada-payu 
‘nasthan karme-’ndriyany ahuh n 


Bye, ear, nose, tongue and skin are called organs 
of cognition, voice, hands, feet, and the organs of ex- 
cretion and generation are said to be the organs of 
action. 


NOTES 


The verse is self-explanatory. The common feature of these 
organs is that individuation as characterised by Sattva is their 
material cause. They have also another common feature in that 
they serve as marks wherewith to infer the percipient subject 
(the soul), who is referred to as Indra; the mark (or liùga) of the 
presence of Indra (the soul) is Indriya. 

The nature of the mind is next described. 

1. For 'ivag akhyani’, Gaudapada and STV read ''sparfanakani "; YD 


how 


reads '* karna-tvak-cakgu-rasana-nasikikhyan " and ‘“upasthak. 
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SMRTI Wa: agn * EEC IE 
qaom Aaa WAIT || 89 U 


XXVII.  ubhayatmakam al ca manah, 
sankalpakam indriyam ca sadharmyat | 
gunaparinamavisesan 
nanatvam bahyabhedas cal n 


Among these, the mind is of the nature of both 
(organs, cognitive and active); it is explicative, it is also 
an indriya because of community of nature (with other 
indriyas); from specifie modifications of the constitu- 
ents proceed diversity, (as do) differences of external 
form, 


NOTES 


The mind (manas) is an organ both of cognition and action, 
as seen from its function. Sankalpa has been differently under- 
stood by the commentators Gaudapada and Vacaspati Miára. The 
former takes it that the mind intends the functioning of both sets 
of organs, that this intention is sankalpa and that thus mind has 


a function common to both sets of organs. Vacaspati’s interpreta- . 


tion is more interesting. He contends that the senses of cognition 
of themselves apprehend objects vaguely and indefinitely. This 
apprehension is called alocana or nirvikalpaka pratyaksa. The 
mind supervenes on this, analyses it, explicates what is implied, 


1. Mathara reads “ grahyabhedic ca, and because of differences in what 
is apprehended.” This makes better sense. The same sense seems to be 
conveyed by the Chinese translation: see BFEO IV, 1012. M. Takakusu 
takes Gaudapada to read ''bahya bhedàc ca.” The following is the explanation 
of the second line, according to STV: gunànàa purusartha-krta-parinama- 
vifesàt ninatvam.........yatha yathà pariname puruga sya 'rthah sadhito bha- 
vali, tatha tatha gunah parinàmam bhajante; tena etavanto vikrti-bheda jatah. 
YD (p. 118) adopts the same reading as Bhattotoala (sea Appendix ), but 
explains “ sahkalpz” as ‘‘desire (icchà)", which cannot be a function of the 
other indriyas, individually or collectively. 


| 
| 
| 


T 
= 
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distinguishes between substance and attribute, the that and the 
what and makes clear what was before vague. This is also percep- 
tion. In support of this theory he cites some puranic texts The 
theory iS attractive; and as Vacaspati’s commentary has been 
relied on for the most part in the present translation, the word 
sankalpaka has been rendered as explicative, not merely reflective; 
the latter rendering does not bring out the full force of the word, 
as understood by Vacaspati. Wilson in his comment on this 
kavika, notes Vacaspati’s remarks, but fails to note the difference 
between his interpretation and Gaudapada’s. Nor does wilson 
mention the fact that Vijíana Bhiksu does not recognise the 
variety of perception known as nirvikalpaka pratyaksa. One 
may be permitted to doubt whether the authority cited by Vacas- 
pati supports his own interpretation. According to him the mind 
explicates what is indeterminate;! it does not add to the given 
material. But the verses cited by Vacaspati would suggest that 
forms and qualifications are created or added to the original per- 
ception by the mind. The two doctrines are distinct and have 
different implications. It would be interesting to know which is 
Vacaspati’s real understanding of the Sankhya doctrine. 

Sankalpa, understood in eitker way, is the differentia of the 
mind. The mind is also an indriya like the ten others, inasmuch 
as it is also generated by that form of the principle of individua- 
tion which is sattvika. 

The one principle (sattvika ahankara) is able to generate such 
a variety of organs, because of specific variations in the modifica- 
tions of the constituents—Sattva and so on,in dependence on 
auxiliaries like unseen potentiality etc. Each constituent may pre- 
dominate or be subordinate and that in varying degrees. Such 
differences are at the root of differences in the organs just as they 
are responsible for the diversity of external objects. The clause 
“also differences of external form” is introduced only to serve as 
an illustration ? 

The distinctive functions of the sense-organs are next enu- 
merated. 

1, Vifesana-vifesya-bhàvena vivecayati. 
2. The second half of the verse thus states what YD has introduced into the 

commentary on v. XXV. : 
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qeky aama AA df: | 
aaea Ae Naaa IAAT RS i 


XXVIII. sabdadisut pañcānam 


alocana-matram isyate vrttih | 
vacana’ dana-viharano- 
'tsargà- nandaá ca pancanain 1 


Bare awareness, in respect of sound etc., isacknow 
ledged to be the function of five (organs of cognition) 
while of the five (organs of action, the functions are) 
speech, grasping, motion, excretion and sexual enjoy- 
ment. 


NOTES 


Determinate perception has been said to be a function of the 
mind which is the eleventh indriya, hence, the other organs of 
cognition have only the function of indeterminate awareness. This 
lack of determinatoeness is indicated by the word bare (matra) in 
bare awareness (alocana-matram). Gaudapada, however, takes the 
qualification to show that eacb organ of cognition functions in 
respect of only one object; thus the eye can see colour, but cannot 
hera sounds, and so on. This is rather feeble; a confusion of the 
kind excluded is hardly likely to arise; aud the exclusion is need- 
ed, if at all, in the case of the organs of action as well.? In the cit- 


23 moe and Mathara read ‘“ rūpādisu™” for SLANE T see also 


ae 2, The author of STY, following Bhiksu as he does, doos not recognis. 
i eterminate perception. His explanation of ‘‘ matra’’ in this verse is originale 
Li s ” . 
ee means only “seeing” and that is a function of one sense-organ alone; 
hence in speaking of all the senses, the word “ màtra'" in the sense of '' entirety 
Pan ida awareness in general, not merely seeing ; alocana-matram; locr. 
CURT AH jüaptih. matrapadena paficá-'nugata-samáanye rüpa-'abhah, 
i ciksusa-jfiapti-matra-pracura- -k iges iti-ni i 
pafica-'nugatam alocanam hi jfapti CBIBOUIASBIAYORA Krta-videsa-pratiti-nivrttilt 
b CHE n hi jnapti-matratva eva siddham bhayati, na tu caksusatye 
ata àlocanam iti jhàna-matra-parata vivaksita. ES 
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cumstances, Vacaspati's interpretation is distinctly superior; and 
thus, we have an indirect support for his distinction between 
nirvikalpaka and savikalpaka perception.! 


Intellect, individuation and the mind constitute the internal 
organs (anteh-karana), as compared with the ten indriyas (other 
than the mind) which are external organs. The distinctive func- 
tion of each of those three has been already mentioned, The next 
verse proceeds to state what function is common to them all, 


eese sare ÀT AARAA | 
amarem: AOA aaa: TH |] Ae I 


XXIX.  svalaksanyam vrttis 
trayasya Sai 'sa bhavaty asamanya | 


samanya-karana-vrttth 
| pranadya vayavah paca n 


| What is definitive (of each) of the three, is the 
j function (of each)? this is not common (to all); the 


only “bare awareness," contrasts this with the function, not of manas but 
buddhi. Paramartha seems to waver between two senses of ‘‘ alocana-matram.”’ 
The verse is translated thus: ‘‘The function of the five organs of 
1 perception is only to perceive objects, colours, eto."; or it may mean “to perceive 
in only (i.e. uniquely, objects. colours, etc." The commentary runs thus: *''The 
| eyes do but see forms and that is the function of the eyes. Jt is only a perception 


| 1. It may be noted that Jaya, which too understands by “ àlocanamátraa '' 
t 


incapable of discernment or handling. The other organs too act only on their. 
respective objects." In tha second of these sentences perception is contrasted 
with discernment (the funotion of ihe manas); in the next sentence, however, 
perceptions are contrasted among themselves in respect of their objects: see 
BFEO, Iv, 1014. YD distinguishes between ''grahana," the funotion of the 
senses (consisting in taking on the form of the object in contact), and '* pratyaya,’” 
the cognitive function of the antahkarana, expressed in such forms as ''This 
ig à cow’; sense-cognition is not determinative (vyavasayaka) and cannot be 
treated as of the specific alona or the generic alone: pp 121, 122. 


2. Since a definition through what they sre is difficult if not impossible, 
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(circulation of the) five vital airs, 2.e.,prana and the rest 
is the common function of the (internal) organs. 


NOTES 

The distinctive functions are determination (for the intellect), 
self-consciousness (for individuation), and explication (for the 
mind).The common functions are the circülation of the five forms 
of vital air-prána, apana, udana, samana and vyana, They exist 
when the internal organs exist, and when these cease to be, they 
also cease to be. The following extract from Gaudapida’s com- 
mentary is very informing, about the nature and the functions of 
the different vital airs: “Phe air, for instance, called prana is that 
which is perceptible in the mouth and nostrils, and circulation is 
the common function of the thirteen kinds (of instruments): that 
is, where there is breath, the organs acquire (are connected with) 
soul (they become living). Breath, like a bird in a cage, gives 
motion (vitality) to the whole. It is called pràna, ‘breath’ or ‘life’ 
from ‘breathing.’ From carrying downwards (apanayana) the air 
apana is so named; the circulation of which, also, is the common 
function of the organs. Samana is so named from conducting equal- 
ly (samanayana) the food etc., (through the frame). It is situated 
in the central part of the body, and its circulation is the common 
function of the instruments. The air udana is denominated from 
ascending, or from drawing or guiding best (un-nayana). It is 
perceptible in the space between the navel and the head, and the 
circulation that it has is the common function of the organs. Lastly 
the air by which internal division and diffusion through the whole 
body is effected is called vyaua from its prevading (vyapti) the body 
like the etherial element. The circulation of that also, is the com- 
mon function of the assemblage of the organs"'l (SKG, Wilson’s 
in the case of what are extremel 
definition: YD, p. 124. 


1. The explanation in Y D is interesting (a) for its exposition of the superior 
Strength of each succeeding prana to its predecessor in the list, and (b) for 
distinguishing and exemplifying a functioning in the outside world (bahirvrtti) 
for each vital air; examples of the bahirvrtti of prina are sighing With grief, 


inhaling a delicious fragrance, the contented snort of a buffalo on entering 
water: pp, 125-197. 


y subtle, what they do is itself made to serve as 
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Translation, p. 108). As has been noticed by Wilson (Ibid.) there 
is a difference between Gaugapada's doctrine and that of the 
karika as interpreted by Vacaspati. The latter holds that the 
circulation of the vital airs is the function only of the internal 
organs, while the former would assign the same function to all 
the thirteen organs—internal and external—taken. collectively, 
The Jayamaůgalā agrees with Gaudapada’s view, while Vijfana 
Bhikgu agrees with Vacaspati (SPB, II, 81) 1 


grvageae g aft: map qur Peer | 
eB aureae amet aupra d 3e | 


XXX. yugapac catustayasya tu 
vrttth kramaśaś ca tasya nirdista ! 
drste. tathà “py adrste 
trayasya tatpurvika vrttih u 


In the case of what is present to preception, the 
functioning of the four (the three internal organs and 
an organ of the outer sense) is said to be either simul- 
taneous or successive; so too, inthe case of what is 
not present to perception, (where) the functioning of 
the three (internal organs) is preceded by that (viz. 
cognition of what is present to perception). 


NOTES 


An example of simultaneous functioning is the recognition of 
a tiger or cobra revealed by a flash of lightning and the instantane- 
ous flight consequent thereon. The stages of the indeterminate per- 


1. It is curious to note that Mathara, who holds the circulation of the 
vital airs to be the function of all the thirteen organs, yet explains “samanya- 
karana” as “samastasya antah-karanasya. " STV follows Bhiksu: prano 
nàma nà ‘sti karanà-ntaram, api tu buddhy-ahankára-manasüm ya sidbi- 
rani vrttih sai ‘va prana-saficdrah. 
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ception, the explication thereof, the reference of it to the Self and 
the determination to act in this or that way may be analysed by 
reflective thought at a later stage, but the situation itself seems to 
be simple and instantaneous. The frightened man clears off at one 
bound. The modern psychologist would find it difficult to accept 
the doctrine that all the processes take place at the same instant 
of time, though he is bound to recognise their occurring so closely 
together as to give rise to the impression of simultaneity. How- 
ever that may be, there is no doubt that for the Sankhya philo- 
sopher,! the functioning is simultaneous. An instance of succes- 
sive functioning would be the indistinct perception in twilight of 
a tall vertical object, the doubt followed by a recognition of that as 
a human being; the reference of that to the Self, and determina- 
tion to meet and to talk to the man or to turn and walk away from 
him. The conditions of perception do not favour instantaneous re- 
cognition; hence the successive functioning of the several organs. 


Where the cognition is of what is not present to perception, 
say of the past or the future, only the internal organs function ; 
bnt their functioning is necessarily on a prior cognition of what is 
present to perception. The past cannot be cognised except on the 
basis of what was once perceived as present. Or, as Gandapada 
says, inthe case ofthe remembered past (as also the inferred . 
future), there is successive functioning of the external organ and 
the internal organs; ‘for instance, in respect of colour, the func- 
tioning of three (internal organs) is preceded by that of the sense 
of sight; in respect of touch, it is preceded by the (functioning of 
intelligent agents. What is distinctive is not the presence of the) 
sense of touch," But at the moment of such cognition the external 
organ does not function. That is why Vacaspati svys “ with 
regard to imperceptible things, on the other hand, the internal 
organs operate without the aid of the external organ.’ 


l. Not, however, in tho view of YD according to which simultaneous 
functioning is a prima facse notion entertained by the inquirer or by earlier 
teachers of the Sankhya; Iévara Krsna refutes ib in ‘' kramaéfaé ca," where 
“oa” has the sense of “eva”: p. 139. : 
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qi ai sped qenmmaegei IRA | 
gens va ae Faim mum || 32 Ul 


XXXI. svām svaàm pratipatyante 
paraspara.’ küta-hetukam vrttim 1 
purusartha eva hetur 
na kenacit kàryate karanam ı 


(The organs, external and internal) discharge their 
respective functions, prompted by mutual impulsion; 
the goal of the Spirit is alone the cause; by nothing 
else is any instrument actuated. 


NOTES 


The plurality of the organs might make one doubt whether 
there is not the need for a directive principle organising and con- 
trolling them. The present karika dispels that doubt.! An army of 
different kinds of units, cavalry, infantry and artillery is actuated 
by cne end, the defeat of the enemy. In working to that end, each 
unit carries on the fighting in the manner to which it is trained and 
for which it is fitted. I'he impulse of each towards the end fits in? 


1. The subject is treated in Sankhya Sūtras, iII, 55-57, where another 
question is incidentally raised and disposed of. Nature is devoted to the 
Spirit's summum bonum though not otherwise constrained to act. By her 
activity the Spirit becomes omniscient and omnipotent. If you say these 
attributes would make a lord (igvara) of the released Spirit, such an 
emergent igvara, we reply, is not unacceptable to us. Vijfana Bhikgu has 
an alternative interpretation of Sūtras 56 and 57. The Purusa is omni- 
scient and omnipotent, since he sets Nature in action by his mere presence. 
Such a being who induces activity by bare presence may be thought to be 


an [óvara. Such an iévara is not unacceptable either to the Sankhya or to 
Scripture. 


2. It is not the case that the parpose of any one determines that of 
any other. That is why STY in explaining “ paraspara-‘kita-hetukam ” 
Sys '' parasparasya akitam, abhiprayah, hetur iva yasyah, tām.” Not 
even the knowledge of the purpose is the determinant, since cognition 
belongs only to antahkarana and not to hearing ec. hence, what know- 
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with the similar impulse of every other unit and the result is a 


Nor is such co-operation limited to the case of 
What is distinctive is not the presence of 
but the impulsion in different ways to a 
e admission of any other direc- 
fluous and ruled out by the law 


glorious fight. 
intelligent agents. 
intelligence in the units 
common end. Granted the end, th 
tive or controlling agency is super 
of parsimony (laghavanyaya). 


The goal of the Spirit is, of course, release from three-fold 
misery, secured aftar enjoyment and viveka. 


HU AMAIA, IAEI | 
FÅ quer SAAT ua THT AU) 3R 


XXXII. karanam trayodasavidham, 
tad-aharana dharana-prakasakaram 1 
karyam ca tasya dasadha 
haryam dharyam prakasyam ca n 


Instruments are of thirteen varieties; they function 
hy grasping, sustaining and disclosing: their objects 
(which are of the nature of) what is grasped, sustained 
or disclosed are ten-fold. 


NOTES 


The thirteen instruments are the ten extarnal and the three 
internal organs. Of the former, the organs of cognition disclose 
objects; those of action grasp them. The internal organs maintain 
life, because the circulation of the vital airs is their conjoint fune- 
tion. By grasping is meant pervasion, not the act of taking hold 


ledge is attributed is only figurative (upacarat); or else, when a sense-organ 
functions in respect of its own object the antahkarana cognising thereby desires 
to cognise another concomitant object as well; because of contact with the 
mind so desirous, the corresponding sense begins to function in respecb of 
those other objects: YD, p. 132. 
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of the things perceived, Thus speech is pervaded by voice and 
so on. The objects are ten-fold in each case; the objects of the 
organs of cognition are sound, touch, colour, taste and smell. Each 
of these has two forms-a divine (divya) and a non-divine (adivya) 
form; of these, we have, thus, ten varieties. So. too we have ten 
varieties of the objects of the organs of action, each object having 
a divya and an adivya form. In the case of the organs of susten- 
ance, the body so sustained is five-fold being made up of the five 
elements ; since each of these elements has two forms, divya and 
adivya, the object sustained is also ten-fold 1 


1. This is not the explanation adopted by Gaudapáda. As Wilson says 
(SKG, Translation, p. 111), this commentator believes the circulation of the vital 
airs to be the function of all the thirteen organs. He evidently takes the word 
ten-fold to refer to the ten functions of the organs of cognition and action, no 
distinction being made between divya and adivya forms. This has the merit of 
looking simple and attractive, but it leaves many difficulties unsolved. The ten 
functions would be grouped under grasping and disolosing ; the function of 
sustenance would count as five if the five-fold air is thought of, or at least as one, 
if the body asa whole is thought of ; the total in either case, would be eleven or 
fifteen, not ten. This difficulty is ignored by Mathara and Paramartha. An 
esteemed friend sends the following suggestion: ''By aharana I would under- 
stand collection of the sensations, by dharana, retention, and by prakaéa inter- 
pretation, manifestation of meaning. It may sound a bit Kantian, but the mean- 
ing flows so naturally out of the three words!....... According to my inter- 
pretation, the three kinds of function would not represent the respective 
functions of the three kinds of indriyas, but general collective description 
of the functions of the Indriyas. Again, I would reject the mythical 
interpretation of the ten objects of the indriyas, as diwya and adivya 
in favour of a more direct and modern (bub not forced) interpretation, 
I believe that the author of the karika admitted even the karmendriyas 
to be yielding some experiences (elements of knowledge) also like the 
jfianendriyas. The ten objects are in my view tbe ten different kinds of 
sense-experiences obtaired by the functioning of the ten indriyas. I believe 
this is the reason why the author traces the origin of even the karmendriyas 
from the sattvika form of abankára. Jf they did not help manifestation or 
yield any element of knowledge, they would rather be derived from the 
r&jasa form, as is done by some. The five kinds of experiences yielded 
by the movement of the five motor organs, 95 they perform activities, would 
come under sensations of the proprioceptic kind (as distinguished from 
those of the interoceptic and exteroceptic classes). In the first part of 
this suggestion there is the difficulty as to what is meant by vetention. 
The rotention of what is acquired is surely not explained by any Indian 


~ 
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aaa AR, erat are rer TUUM, | 
aramis Ta ARAA HOT [| 33 N 


XXXIII. antahkaranam trividham. 
dasadha bahyam trayasya visaya- kJujam | 
samprata-kalam bahyam, 
_trikalam abhyantaram karanam u 


The internal organ is of three kinds; the external 
(organs) which make known objects to (those) three, are 
ten-fold; the external(organ functions)in the present; an 
internal organ (functions in respect of all) three times, 


NOTES 


The external senses are tha channels whereby enters the 
material whereon the inner organs work through explication etc. 
Àn external organ fuuctions only in respect of timo present; by 


psychologist as the function of an indriya. Again, 
not apply as a whole to all the organs, nor could different parts of it 
apply to different organs; manifestation would be a function of all the 
organs; collection would describe the function only of the external organs 
of senso and action ; itis not known of what organs retention is a function, 
The second part of the suggestion is interesting, but hardly definite. What 
is the object cognised through organs of action? Is it kinaesthesis? The 
assignment of the organs of action to sattvika ahankára no doubt requires 
explanation, but the present Suggestion is not quite convincing. The 
treatment of the verse by STY is nob without interest. Dharana is not 
Sustaining the body, but fixing, “retaining " what has been grasped ; the 
organs of action both grasp and sustain; harati vacanam vik, dhàrayati ca. 
The organs of action have five objects, in relation to which they have five 
karyas ; so have the organs of Sense; the internal organs relata to the inner 
aspect of these ten and thus haye ten objects. It will be seen that this does 
not solve the difficulties noted in Gaudapàda?s commentary.  I6s value such 
as it is lies in the avoidance of the distinction of divya and adivya, and ia 
tho Meaning assigned to dharana, which so clasely resembles that men- 
tioned above as the suggestion of a friend. YD understands by 'dhàrana' 
the pervasion of sense-objects by the Sense-organs; and it recognises a 
division of objects into vifesa and avifesa, not into divya and adivya, though 


perhaps avifesa May be assimilated to di i i i 
ap fes ssimil: ivya since onl 
by divine beings, sages, etc, = Se es : 


the description could 


| 
| 
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this, of course, is meant not a bare point of time, but the present 
including a part of the immediately past and the immediately 
future. A bare now can never be comprehended. 


The inner senses function even with reference to the past or 
future, as when we realise that there has been rain, because the 
river is overflowing, or that there will be rain because the pea- 
cocks are seen to get excited and scream; they apply to the pre- 
sent too, whether we see fire or infer it. 


Vacaspati explains here why the Sankhya does not recognise 
time as an independent category. Even if we do recognise it, ag 
the Naiyayikas do, we have to recognise three varieties of it, past, 
present and future; and to explain these, we have to look to some- 
thing other than time itself. It would be simpler to recognise and 
deal with these defining conditions, instead of postulating a super- 
flous entity called time.! 


adfan tet wur frat raft | 
anaal aeaa asf g errori S2 I 


XXXIV. buddhi-ndriyani tesam 
pañca visesa-'visesa-visayant | 
vag bhavati sabda-visaya, 
Sesant tu? pahca-visayant i 


Of these, the five organs of cognition have objects, 
specific and non-specific (7.e., gross and subtle); speech 


1. That is to say, there are times, but no time; and the times like 
spaces are the products of aks, i.c. cosmio eth»r or space (not the 
evolute of that name: see Stcherbatsky, La Theorie de la Connaissance et 
la Lagique chez les Bouddhistes Tardifs 16). of YD: na hi nah kalo nama 
kificid asti; kim tarhi? kriyamana-kriyanam eva 'dityagati-godoha-ghnna- 
stanitidinam. 


2. YD: api. 
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has sound (alone) for its object; as for the rest (of the 
organs of action), they have the five for their objects. 


., NOTES 


The organs of cognition apprehend both the gross and the 
subtle elements (the maha-bhütas and the tanmatras). ‘This does 
not, however, happen in the case.of all, for the senses only of 
gods and sages can perceive the subtle elements. Our senses help 
us to cognise the gross elements alone, 


The organ of speech has the function of producing sound 
alone; sound is what, is produced thereby. What is referred to here 
is, of course, gross sound, not the tanmatra which is not the 
object of an organ of action. 


The other organs of action relate to various objects which are 
compounded out of the five elements in different proportions. The 
gross elements,ether; ait,fire,water,and earth, do not barely corres- 


1. This might be the case, says STV, if the difference between the 
tanmatras and mahàübhütas were one of degree alone, not of kind. As it 
is, no authority can be traced for this position that tanmatras can be per- 
ceived? by divine beings, etc.; viéésá-'vifósa-visayani is therefore interpre- 
ted as simanya-viéesa-visayini. The interpretation of the second lire is 
even more interesting, avoiding, as it does, the difficulties of paficikarana: 
the rst line having disposed of the organs of sonse, the rest, the 
motor organs are said to havo five objects, viz., speech, grasping eto; of 
these, speech is mentioned specially since it has apparently the same con- 
tent as an organ of sense: ées&ini, karmendriyani. tu vacana-'dana-gamano- 
'bsargà-'nanda-rüpa-kriyà-paficaka-visayáni; evam sati vag eva eka vacana- 
kriyà-vigayà sati frotra-visayam — fabdam vigayi-karoti, Difference of 
function dependent on difference of agent is reoognised for the buddhindri- 
yas, noi for karmendriyas, by YD (p. 135); speech masifosts sound alone in 
five ways, varna, pada, vakya, floka and grantha; the rest operate on forms 
which are aggregates of sound, touch, colour, taste and smell; bub they 
function even in respect of smaller aggregates, e.g., water, which is an 
aggregate of four alone; the mention of five is to show the possibility of 
operating on five, not to exclude aggregates of two, three or four. In the 
light of this, some statements in eralier editions, about pafcikarana, have 
had to be changed. This provides also the answer to Prof. Har Dutt 
Sarma’s query in his notes to v. XXXIV (Taitvakaumudi, 1934). 


——— M 
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pond to the respective tanmatras; as explained earlier, each suc- 
ceeding gross element in the list is caused by a larger number of 
tanmatras; earth is caused by all five. Hence, Vacaspati Miéra 
says: “they have the five for their object, because pitchers, etc., 
grasped by the hands and so on, are of the nature of the five, i.e., 
sound and so on,"! Gaugapada's interpretation is not clear. He 
“says ‘‘sound and the other four objects of perception belong to all 
the other organs; for there may be sound, touch, form, taste and 
smell In the hands; the foot treads upon the earth, of which sound 
and the rest may be characteristic" and so on (SKG, p. 114). The 
question is not what the hands have, but what they can grasp;and 
they certainly do not grasp sound? If it be said, however, that 
into whatever is grasped sound (i.e, the gross element, ether) 
enters as a constituent, then we have the doctrine of quintuplica- 
tion, according to which every element enters in some measure 
into everything that is. The explanation given by YD is note- 
worthy, since it avoids this difficulty: sambhgvanartham api 
paica-visayany etani, prag eva catus-trivisayani "ti. 


It is next shown that some of the thirteen organs are 
dominant over the others. 


L. Wilson both mistranslates and misunderstands the passage, S20 
SKG, p. 115. * 


2. . Mathara seems to achieve a little more cliriiy.  Hesaysthatthe hands 
are composed of (or endowed with) fabda, sparéa, rasa, rüpa and gaudha. 
The organ of the hand thus possessed of five characteristics, grasps the pitcher 
which it comes in contact with and which is possess3d of the fiva qualites. How 
the karmendriya comes to be endowed with tha five qualities is a difficult question 
to answer. Paramartha who seems to adopt the same view as Mathara does not 
have to meet this difficulty, since for him the jñānendriyas and the karmendriyas 
evolve out of the subtle elements (BEFO, IV, 933, 989). Such an answer is not 
available for Mathara. One wonders if there was present to the minds of the 
Sahkhya theorists any doctrine of the karmendriyas as composite functions of 
the jiiinendriyas. Such a view seems to be barely countenanced by one inter- 
pretation of a phrase inthe Manimékalai account of the Sankhya. Further, in- 
commenting on vers» 26, Paramartha says of each of the orgaus of action that it 
fulfils its funotions united fo the organs of sense (BFHO, IV, 1012). This isnot - 
very helpful, since the union is mentioned in the case of speech too, though it — 
functions only in respect of sound. E 

9 
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arapo ate: wd Aaa UH | 
aa fifi seer gr , rur safer | Rh di 


XXXV. santahkarana buddluh 
sarvam visayam avagahate yasmati 


tasmat trividham karanam 
dvari dvarant sesant V 


For the reason that the intellect with the (other) 
internal organs ascertains (the nature of) all objects (of 
sense), the internal organs are the principal (ones) 
while the rest (of the organs)are the entrances(thereto). 


NOTES 


The dvàri is that to which the others are doors; it is the principal 
to which others are subordinates.! The word has been inadequate- 
ly translated as ‘‘warder” by Colebrooke, Wilson, Davies and Jha.? 


1. Compare Jaya, which says that these have five channels, ‘‘ dvàràny asya 
Santiti." ‘' The three internal organs master the doors, the ten external organs 
being the doors''; so says Paramartha (BFZO, IV, 1021). There is no necessity 
to take ‘‘éesini’’ to mean the motor organs as well. Such ^an interpretation, 
however, seems to have been common. And the Candriki raises the question 
how the karmendriyas can be channels and answers that they too can be of use, 
in the functioning of the antahkarana, through the buddhiadriyas. YD stresses 
the word ‘all’ and says; aniyatavisayo dvàri, niyata-visayani dvaraui. The 
internal organs function in respect of all objects, without restriction of gross or 
subtle, proximate or remote. As those, who can move without restriction, may 
enter a mansion by any gate, so are the internal organs, dvari's; the approach 
of the others is restricted to specific routes and entrances; p. 133. 


2. Dr. Har Dutt Sharma considers that rendering adequate, since the 
internal organ does not retain the percepts for itself, but passes them on to the 
Spirit; itis really not the principal one. There is some justification for this 
position. Butthe word ‘‘priacipal’’ would appear to have the sanction of 
Vacaspati, whosays; '''dvari; pradhànam." This was the real authority for 
yee a not the Jaya, though its supportisalso cited. Seo HDS, Notes, 
p. 37. 


" 
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The dvgri is that to which channels lead, the 

(faculty, in this case) to which all others bring the 
The senses perceive objects indeterminately and bring such per- 
cepts to the mind, which synthesises them and takes them to 
individuation ; this faculty refers percepts to the Self, and as 
objects of self-consciousness they come before buddhi Which as- 
certains their nature. The process is compared by Vacaspati to 
that of the village accountant collecting taxes from the house- 
holder and remitting them to the mayor, whoin turn remits them 
to the governor, who looks to their reaching the King's treasury. 


principal entity 
ir contributions. 


Buddhi, as the determinative faculty, is the most important 
of all these organs, as is made clear in the next two verses, 


wq salamat: eSa yore: | 
Re THA THA JA saz || 35 || 


XXXVI. ete pradipa-kalpah 
paraspara-vilaksamà guna-visesah | 
krtsnam purusaya ‘rtham 
prakasya buddhau prayacchanti n 


(The external organs, the manas and the ahankara) 
these mutually distinct specifications of the (three) 
constituents, comparable (in their functioning) toa 
lamp, disclosing the goal of the Spirit in its entirety, 
present it to the intellect. 


NOTES 


The manner in which tho other organs are subordinate to the 
intellect has been already illustrated by the analogy of tax-collec- 
tion. 


The lamp analogy is to explain how mutually distinct and 
conflicting elements may co-operate towards a common end—the 
goal of the Spirit. 
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ay sgn aang ura giu: | | 
dq a Afa qa: wages GAT | 3*9 II | 


XXXVII sarvam praty upabhogam 
yasmat purusasya sadhayatt buddhth i 


sai'va ca visinastt punah 
pradhana-purusa-'ntaram suksmam n 


(The material worked up by the other organs is pre- 
sented to the intellect) for the reason that the intellect 
brings about the enjoyment of the Spirit in respect of all 
(things) and it is that (intellect) itself, which, further, 
reveals the subtle difference between Primal Nature and 
Spirit. 

NOTES 


The above translation follows the commentary of Vacaspati, 
according to whom the present verse is directed to show the 
superiority ‘of the intellect over the other internal organs. This 
superiority is based on two grounds constituting the dual function 
of the intellect —the provision both of enjoyment and of the means 
of liberation, for the Spirit. The former is effected through 
sense-objects, the latter through inculcating the difference between 
Poruga and Prakrti. The difference is not made, but revealed by 
the intellect. On the former alternative, imperinanence of release 
would result, since whatever is made is impermanent. 


When the other organs contribute their own share of work, 
how cau the intellect claim the sole credit for bringing about en- 
joyment? For answer, Vacaspati refers us to the analogy of the 
governor, mayor and so on. When the governor goes to war, 
each village and town sends its quota of men; but they all merge 
into the governor’s army and function as that army. So too the 
contributions of the other organs Merge into that of buddhi. 


Gaudapada goes in for a simpler explanation of the verse, 
wherein the first line mentions the ground of the second. Buddhi 
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is able to reveal the subtle difference, only because it has brought 
about the enjoyment of the Spirit. Such an interpretation would 
be quite in consistency with Saükhya doctrine, according to which 
Prakrti retires from the stage after fully displaying herself, because 
she has been seen by Puruga and she will no longer expose herself 
to his view; and this retirement, consequent on the display, is 
liberation. Such a sense would require a tasmgt (therefore) to 
correspond with the yasmat (for the reason etc.,) in the first line; 
the requisite word is supplied by Gaudapada in his commentary. 
Taking the karika, as it stands, Gaudapada’s explanation would 
seem to be more satisfactory than Vacaspati's.1 


aaa AAN: deat wart qup aawa: | 
UF ear RA, Aa AT AZIA [| 3c || 


XXXVII. tanmatrany? avisesah, 
tebhyo bhütani paca pahcabhyah ı 
ete smrta visesal:, 
Santa ghoras ca mudhas ca v 


The subtle elements are non-specific; from those 
five (proceed) the five gross elements; these are known 
as specific, (being variously) tranquil, terrific and 
delusive. 


NOTES 


The subtle elements are not cognisable by us with our limited 
faculties; their distinctions, thus, not being perceived by us, they 


1. YD takes the first line to show the superiority of the intellect, since 
that alone is definitive, and no enjoyment is possible in the absenos of 
definiteness; tha ‘second line answers the doubt whether some ‘other instru- 


ment is not needed for the very different function of discriminating spirit 
from matter. 
2. YD explains theterm “ tanmātra" as signifying absence of species: 


tasya tasya gunasya s&münyam evà ‘tra na viéesa iti. 
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aro non-specific.! The gross elements, however, are perceived as 
distinct being possessed of different qualities, according to the 
prominent constituent —Sattva, Rajas or Tamas. They are thus 
specific. 


A. further division of the specific is now made: 


eat mag: aerate a: d 
qandai aar, aag fast | 3e UI 


XXXIX. sūkşmā mata-pitrjah 
saha prabhütais tridhā visesah syuh ı 
sükgmas tesam niyatāh, 
mata-pitrja nivartante i 


The specific is three-fold, as subtle (bodies), as 
(gross bodies)born of parents, and as the great elements. 
Of these, the subtle (bodies) are constant, (while bodies) 
born of parents perish. 


NOTES 


Of the non-intelligent universe there are two broad divisions— 
one proximate to intelligence and appearing like intelligence, the 


1. Avifesàh is thus explained in the SPB: ''nàsti viéesàh fanta-ghora- 
müdhatvadirüpo ^ yatra—sukhadyátmakata hi fantàdirüpa — sthülabhütasv 
eva tàratamyadibhir abhivyajyate na Süksmesu; tesiin fantaikarupatayaiva 
yogisv abbivyakter ‘iti: (which) has ‘no difference,’ ise., that in which thera 
exists not a distinction, in the shape of calmnass, fierceness, dullness, etc, 
For, the fact of consisting of pleasure, or the like, in the shape of the 
calm, and the rest, is manifested, in the degrees of greater and less, etc. 
in the gross elements only, not in the subtle; because these, since they 
have but the one form -of the calm, are manifest to the concentrated 
(practitioners of medltation, but to no others »" Tbe translation is 
Ballantyne's, The same explanation is adopted by the Commentators on 
the Karikas. Dr. K, T. Behanan uses the equivalents '' unspecialised’’ and 
"'speoialised," and develops a useful analogy. comparing the former to pro- 
tons and electrons and the lattr to atoms (Yoga, pp. 75, 77) 
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other, having nothing in common with it. The gross elemen ts, 
ether, air, fire; water and the earth, are of the second division; 
objects like pitcher etc., belong to this class. Bodies, gross and 
subtle, belong to the first division. Of these, gross bodies are 
endowed by father and motber. They are composed of the six 
constituents or sheaths /kosas)! —hair, blood, flesh, tendon, bone 
and marrow; the first three come from the mother and the last 
three from the father. Bodies so constituted perish and are re. 
duced to dust or ashes. What is constant through change is the 
subtle body. Its constituents, as seen from the next verse, are 
eighteen—intellect, individuation, the eleven indriyas, and the 
five subtle elements. 


qaieramem faa AeIE, | 
data frenar mAai RA i eo Il 


XL- pürvotpannam, asaktam, 
niyatam, mahadadi-suksma-paryantam 1 


samsarati nirupabhogam 
bhavatr adhivasitam lingam u 


The subtle body, formed primevally, unimpeded, 
constant, composed of intellect and the rest down to 
the subtle elements, incapable of enjoyment, migrates, 
(because of) being endowed with dispositions, 


NOTES 


The constancy of the subtle body is relative; it is not eternal 
like Spirit, for it is created; but it lasts fromthe original creation 


1. They are so-called siace they fetter the subtle body, as the cocoon 
(kofa) fetters the silk-worm (kofakara: DY, p, 143), The prabhütas, says 


the same cemmentary, are not gross elements, but soil-born and sw eat-born 
bodies. 
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to the final delugo.! It is unimpedad in its activities, being subtle, 
it can enter even into stones. This subtle body is called linga 
(literally what is merged), because, being caused, it is bound to 
be merged in its cause at the deluge. It is no doubt ture that in 
the absence of merit and demerit, there cannot come about mat- 
erial embodiment or enjoymant and sorrow. But the seeds of 
merit and demarit are already present inthe subtle body in 
the shape of virtue, vice and the other dispositions of the 
intellect. The subtle body is affected by these, inthe same 
way as a cloth acquires the fragrance of the flowers it contains. 
Hence comes about migration for the subtla body. 

The migrating body is provided by the subtle elements, intel- 
lect, individuation and the eleven organs, and as connected with 
the gross body thereis experience of the joys and sorrows of trans- 
migration, Why should we assume the connection of subtle ele- 
ments with intellect and the rest? May not the latter alone consti- 
tute what migrates? Tha next verse provides the answer to this 
question. 


fri aped woafeea far zem Spar | 
aga faite fale fpa fem Up eii 


XLI. citram yathà 'árayam rte, 
sthanvadibhyo vind yatha chāyā i 
tadvad vind visesatr 
na tisthati niraérayam lingam u 


1. The words of Vacaspati are ''à cà 'disargüd à ca maba-pralayat.” 
This creation, however, is not absolutely tha first nor is the 
deluge absolutely final. What is meant is only the contrast with inter- 
mediate creations and dissolutions, wherein there is conjunction and dis- 
junction of the tattvas but not their evolution or absorption. The process 
wherein the tattvas themselves evolve is the original creation; that wherein 
they are resolved in prakrti is the final deluge; the bhütas andthe subtle bodies 
subsist till this deluge. But-the deluge will be followed by a fresh creation, 
just as the so-called original creition was preceded by a periol of deluge, 
that again by a period of creation, and so on. The subtle body is constant, 
since its constituents persist through intermediate dissolutions. The Candriki 
and DY take “niyatam"’ to meau “different for each purusa.” 


\\ 
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Just as a picture does not exist without a substrate, 
or a shadow without a post or the like, so too the 
cognitive apparatus (intellect, etc.) does not subsist 
supportless, without what is specific (i-e. a Subtle bod y). 


NOTES 


The word “linga” in the present verse denotes the thirteen 
beginning with intellect, they being means of cognition. These are 
seen in life to be associated with bodies composed of gross ele- 
ment. If there is continuity of the apparatus from life to life, 
there must be some ground or support for the apparatus between 
the termination of one life and the commencement of another, 
For this a subtle body is also required; this relatively subtle body 
is constituted not of the thirteen only, but of the eighteen; thus 
alone is migration possible, Vacaspati cites the story of Savitri 
and Satyavgn as puranic support for the doctrine of the subtle 
body. Yama drew forth from Satyavan's body his self of the size 
of a thumb. The drawing and the size indicate the presence of a 
corporeal element, in however subtle a form.1 


1. The relevant Saikhya Sūtra reads thus; na svatantryat tad rte chayavat 
citravac ca; and part of the commentary runs thus; tal-linga-Sariram 
adhisthinam  vinà svatantryan na tisthati; tath& ca sthüladehàn tyaktva 
lokantara-gamanàya-linga-dehasya adhira-bhijam fàrirantaram sidhyatiti 
bhavah. The body which constitutes the substrate for transmigration is described 
thus; abra tanmatrakaryam mati-pitr-ja-Sarira-apeksaya süksmam yad bhüta 
paficakam yàval lihga-sthayi proktam, tad eva lingadhisthanam éariram. It is 
thus neither as subtle as the transmigrating linga nor ns gross as the body born 
of parents. Gaudipida reads vinà 'vifesaih and understands tanmatras by 
avigesa, This, Says STV, is unsuitable, since linga includes the tanmatras; hence 
to say that the liga is supported by the tanmatras involves self-dependence; and 
there is no evidence for assuming some aviéesa not included in tbe constitution 
of the lihga; tada avifosimée atmasrayah, lihgantargata-'tirikta-'vifegakalpane 
apramanikat& nisphala-kalpanà ca.  Vacaspati's explanation, though nob 
noticed by STV, has the obvious defect that in two consecutive verses, 
"lihga" is understood in two different ways, first as including the tan- 
Matras, and then as exclusive of them, The interpretation given by STV 
follows the lead of SPB and is distinotly pre:erable. The lihga, comprising 
the eighteen beginning with mahat and ending with the fanm&tras, does 
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gaias Readies | 
sdfde RRA ll 22 I 


XLII. purusartha-hetukam idam 
nimitta-naimittika-prasangena 1 
prakrter vibhutvayogan | 


natavad vyavatisthate lingam v 


The subtle body prompted by the goal of the Spirit 
performs (its part) like a player, through (its) connection 
with means and (their)results, being united to the 
might! of Primal Nature. 


migrate, but without the capacity for enjoyment (nirupabhogam); hence the 
need for a subtle form of gross body composed of the mahabhiitas in an atomic 
condition; vinà vigesaih süksmaih bhataméaih, kevalam niraérayam sat pzakriam 
lingam na tisthati, kàrya-kàri na bhavati 'ty arthah...... (Again, under v. LIT): 
lingam, dagendriyamano-’hankara-tavmatrabkih sambata bnuddhih. idam 
parama-süksma-pafica-bhüta-sahghatá-'éritam eva tisthati; pañca-bhūtānām 
parama-süksmá-'mfih paraminu-matrah;  tatpaficaka-sanghàtam Aérityai-'va 
vartate, na svalantrayena.....vifesan&m api süksmàh miata-pitrjah prabhita 
mahàbhüta-paryàyà iti tri-vibhago-'kteh, ‘tatra linga-'éraya-vigesth “‘sūkşmāh” 
iti prathama-vibhagataya nirdistàh mahabütà-nava eva grahyah. Thus STV 
finds authority in verse XXXIX for its recognition of the subtle form of gross 
matter. The traditional interpretation of Vacaspati having been adopted in the 
body of the first edition of this book, it is adhered to in this edition too, though 
in the editor’s opinion, the explanation given by ST'V is distinctly superior, YD 
reads '' vifesaih "" and takes it that what is taught is the dependence of the linga 
(indriyas) on a body, albeit in a subtle form; the verse is an answer to those 
who, like Patafijalas, hold indriyas to be pervasive (vibhu), pp. 143, 144. 


1. The mightis really thé capacity for manifestation in diverse forms. 
This is how ST y understands it: prakrteh, guna-s&manya-rüpàyàh mülaprakrteh? 
vibhutvam, vibhütih ; tasyà yogat, sambhavat; vividha bhütih, bhavah; prakrter 
anekadha-bhava-nisargac ce ’ti tàvparyam ; prakrteh prabhutva-yogad ity api 
dhvanyate. Vibhutva, says YD, consists in the abandonment of the original 
equipoise, and the relative ascendancy of one or two gunas over the rest: p. 34. 
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The means are the dispositions—virtue, vice and so on; the 
consequence is the endowment of suitable gross bodies. The subtle 
body plays its part through its connection with these means and 
consequences, as an actor takes on different parts, the taking on of 
each gross body constitutes a different part. The object is the goal 
of the Spirit, i.e., enjoyment and release. The capacity to play such 
parts is inherent in Nature; she is mighty enough for the purpose, 


aifüfzster par: MENA ARNA STI: | 
aur: SUA AUT: PAAA Heer: || 3 di 


XLIII. samsiddhikaé ca bhavah 
prakrtika vaikrtaá ca dharmadyah | 
drstah karama- sr ayinah, 
karya- srayinas ca kalaladyah u 


Virtue and the rest, both as primary connate 
dispositions, and as acquired ones, are seen to be de- 
pendent on the instruments (i.¢., intellect, etc.); (while) 
the embryo and the rest are dependent on the effected 
(4.e., the body). 

NOTES 


The intellect and the rest evolve the body; the former are the 
means, the latter the effect. Pbysiological dispositions such as the 
cell resulting from the combination of the sperm and the oyum, 
the embryo in the various stages of development and so on, are 
connected with the effect; virtue, vice and other such dispositions 
are connected with means, i.¢., the organs. So much for acquired 
disposition. As contrasted with these there are dispositions one 
is endowed with from the beginning of life; not of this life alone. 
The four sons of Brahma created by his will, viz. Sanaka, Sanan- 
dana, Sanatana and Sanatkumara are reputed to have possessed 
perfect knowledge from the beginning. ‘The same kind of perfec- 
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tion is claimed for Kapila, the founder of the fankhya. Gaudapada 
understands the first half differently as referring to the classifica- 
tion of dispositions in a three-folc manner, connate, natural (i.e., 
arising spontaneously) and acquired through a product (i. e., 
through an embodied preceptor and so on).! 


qo aAA, THRESKTESQURU | 
sa aua Aaka aeu: p 99 d 


XLIV. dharmena gamanam irdhvam, 
gamanam adhastad bhavaty adharmena | 
jnanena cà "pavargo 
viparyayad isyate bandhah v - 


Jaara THAT: TA Hala UMA | 
gaama, Aaaa: || 9*4 II 


XLV. vairagyat prakrtilayah, 
samsaro bhavati rajasad ragat 1 
aisvaryad avighatah, 
viparyayat tadviparyasah v 


Through virtue (comes about) departure upwards; 
and through,vice departure down below; through wisdom 
is release (acquired), and bondage through ignorance. 
From non-attachment (results) merger in Primal 


1, To some extent he is followed by STV: tatra simsiddhikah, kevala- 
sāttvikāh, dharma-jfiana-vairagya-ai$varya-rüpàh, ivaratadavatüregu ca vartante, 
bhagavatah kapilasya sarge pratha motihitasya sahotpannam dharmo jfanam 
vaitagyam aifvaryam iti tab tasya simsidhikam; sanakadisu asta-prakrti- 
krbatvat prakrtikam;  asmadadisu mana-indriya-vi£ista-bhautika-fariravatsu 
acarya-nimittena safijatam vaikriam, : 
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Nature, migration from passionate attachment; from 
power (comes about) non-obstruction, and the Opposite 
thereof, from the contrary. 


NOTES 


The eight intellectual dispositions have been already said to 
be virtue, wisdom, non-attachment, lordly power and the Opposi- 
tes of these. The consequences of these dispositions are set forth 
above. Of bondage said to result from ignorance, three varieties 
are recognised, prakrtika, vaikrtika and daksinaka.2 The last 
pertains to the individual, who issatisfied with the round of duties 
and does not seek discriminative knowledge. Next above him 
comes the one in vaikrtika bondage, who identifies the Spirit with 
one of the modifications of Primal Nature, with the elements or 
the intellect and so on. Superior to this condition is prakrtika 
bondage, where the Spirit is identified with Primal Nature itself, 
not with any of its modifications, On the principle that one be- 
comes what one contemplates (this principle is known as the tat- 
kratu-nyàya), those in prakrtika and vaikrtika bondage become 
merged either in Primal Nature or its modifications. This merger 
lasts only for a period, the period being longest in the case of 
prakrtika bondage. A pre-condition for rising to these higher 
levels of bandha is non-attachment to actions and results. Hence 
itis that vairágya (non-attachment) leads to merger in Primal 
Nature; hence, also, the man in daksinaka bondage who centres 
his faith in duties and sacrifices, passes only from death to death. 
It will be noticed that evon he who has been merged in Prakrti 
is still bound, for he has not attained discriminative knowledge 
of the Spirit, which alone? leads to release. 


1. Though all attachment springs from Rajas, what is meant here isthe 
attachment to ràjasa objects, not the ascetic’s attachment to yama, niyama, eto, 
YD, p. 151. 

2. These threo are rendered respectively as natural, incidental and persona 
by Prof. S. Radhakrishnan, See JP, II, 310. For a further account of these 
bonds seo Vacaspati’s Tat(va-vaisaradi on YS, I, 24. : 

3. The “ca,” says YD, in jfiünena ca’’ has the sense of restriction 
(avadharana); reloase comes neither from vairagya alone, nor from its combination 
With jana: p. 149, 
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Non-obstruction of desires results from the possession of 
lordly power ; with the failure of power, there comes about the 
opposite, viz., obstruction. 


aw serae fud E RECITA: | 
qira, ser Aa TATA || 9 li 


XLVI. esa pratyayasargah, viparyaya- 
Sakti-tusti-siddhyakhyah i 
guna-vaisamya-vimardat 
tasya ca bhedas tu paicasat v 


This (aggregate of sixteen—eight causes and eight 
effects, mentioned in the last two verses ) is a creation 
of the intellect,! and is distinguished as Ignorance, 
Infirmity, Complacency, and Attainment. ( Their) 
varieties due to the suppression of one or more of the 
constituents, because of their relative inequalities (in 
strengtn), are fifty in number. 


NOTES 


Of the eight dispositions already mentioned, all except wisdom 
will be seen to be cases of Ignorance, Infirmity or Complacency. 
Wisdom belongs to Siddhi.? The fifty varieties of these are due 


1. YD mentiors several possible senses of ‘‘pratyaya-sargah'’; it may be 
creation of things or their charactors; it may be creation by the intellect ; it 
may be creation preceded by intellect: p. 152. 


2. Tusti has been rendered as Complacency and Siddhi as Attainment. The 
more usual renderings are respectively Contentment or Satisfaction and Power or 
Perfection. These have the disadvantage of signifyirg what we usually associate 
with the state of release. The contentment here spoken of is material, and so too 
is perfection; for, it must be remembered that they are all creations of the 
intellect—the first evolite of Primal Nature. They are valuable relatively; but 

should by no means be confounded with the state of release (kaivalya). The 
equivalents adopted in the present translation have been Chosen with a view to 
avoid any such associations, í 
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to differences in the proportion of the constituents resulting from 
the strength or weakness of one or two out of the three. The divi- 
sions and sub-divisions of these can best be seen from the tabular 
statement appended to the Introduction. 


qa Adada naaa PARATA, | 
agaia geia fae: || vv i 


XLVII. pafica viparyaya-bheda 
bhavanty aíaktié ca karaņa-vaikalyāt i 
astavimésati-bhedu 
tustir navadha 'stadha siddhih u 


Five are the varieties of Ignorance; the varieties 
of Infirmity due to organic defect are twenty-eight; 
Complacency is nine-fold, (and) Attainment eight-fold- 


WaumtsER:, Nea a, quat aerate: | 
affatseraaar, aa aaraa: | 2? I 


XLVIII. bhedas tamaso 'stavidhah, 
mohasya ca, dasavidho mahamohah ı 


tamisro *stadasadha, 
tathà bhavaty andhatamisrah 


The varieties of obscurity are eight-fold, as also of 
delusion; those of extreme delusion are of ten kinds; 
gloom is eighteen-fold, (and) so is utter darkness. 


NOTES 


The varieties of Ignorance are known in the Sankhya as 
Tamas, Moha, Mahamoha, Tgmisra and Andhatgmisra; the Yoga 


r 
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system recognises these under a different nomenclature, the names 
used being Avidya, Asmita, Raga, Ðvega, and Abhinivega res- 
pectively. 


Of these Tamas is of eight kinds and consists in identifying 
the Self with one or other of the principles—intellect, individua- 
tion, the mind and the five subtle elements (the tanmatras). 


Moha is also of eight kinds and is characterised by loveof the 
eight attainments (siddhis) such as anima (becoming atomic in 
size), mahima (becoming exceedingly large in size), laghima (be- 
coming buoyant) and so on.* Mahamoha is attachment to the 
objects of sense; these are five in number, and since each object 
of enjoyment may be divine or human,? we have ten objects and 
ten varieties of this form of Ignorance  T'àmisra is eighteen-fold, 
relating as it does to the ten objects of sense and the eight attain- 
ments, which we dislike because of their mutual opposition and 
impermanence. Andhatamisra is also eighteen-fold and relates 
to the same objects as Ta misra; the difference being that Andhata- 
misra is characterised by the fear that loss of the objects of sense 


etc. may be brought about by external agencies; thus the gods 
fear the demons and man fears death. 


gaaf: we gadane | 
ada aa gaffe ee UI 


XLIX. ehadase 'ndriya-vadhah 
saha buddhivadhair aíaktir uddista i 
saptadasa vadha buddher 
viparyayat tustisiddhinam i 


1. See, further, Notes to Karika XXIII. 


2. y Jaya would óistinguish the objects of enjoyment into two groups of five 
according a5 they are subtle or gross; YD mentions this as an alternative 
explanation, its own interpretation of Mahàmoha being attachment to family 


members like father, mother, son, sister, wif i 
du ; , Wife, daughter, preceptor, friend, and 


i 


- to the intellect are declared to constitute Infirmity; the 
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Injuries to the eleven organs along with the injuries 


injuries to the intellect are seventeen resulting from 
the failure of (the nine-fold) Complacency and(the eight- 
fold) Attainment. 


NOTES 


Each of the eleven organs may fail in its function; since 
these are but channels to the intellect their failure is also the 
failure of the intellect. Infirmity of these indriyas hardly needs 
to be exemplified; deafness and blindness are instances of infirmity 
of the organs of cognition; paralysis or constipation is an instance 
of incapacity in the organs of action; idiocy is the infirmity of 
the mind. 


Infirmity of buddhi, which comes about directly and not 
through the failure of the organs, is seventeen-fold. These have i 
to be understood in the light of the varieties of Complacency and rae 
Attainment. The failure of each of these gives rise to a corres- 
ponding Infirmity. 


HAA BATT: TRAUMAS: | 
ara faa wu, «4 geatsfirar: || 4e il 


L adhyatmikaé catasrah, 
prakrty-upadana-kala-bhagya-'khyah 
bāhyā visayoparamat 
pañŭca, nava tustayo ' bhimatah u E 


The four concerning self—termed Nature, Mi 
Time aud Luck,—and the five external (ones) du 
turning away from the objects of sense:-(these) a 


considered to be the nine (forms of) Complacenoy. — 


«Ql. Gaudapida reads "&dhy&tmikyab," though Vāoaspati 

"adhyütmik&h." The term “adhyatmika’’ has been rendered as. 

Selí" in accordance with Vácaspati's Commentary, which assigns 
n em 
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NOTES 


Complacency concerning the self is that form of it which, 
knowing of the self as different from the Non-self, yet makes no 
attempt to release the former. Of this, there are four varieties, 
based on a belief in Nature: Means, Time or Luck. The first of 
these relies on the working of Nature itself to bring about discri- 
minative knowledge. The second would not rest on such simple 
faith, but would enjoin renunciation, the practice of austerity and 
so on. The third holds that, irrespective of Nature and Means, 
discriminative knowledge will come in its own time ; the fourth 
disregards all these, since discrimination and release depend on 
luck alone, coming early or late, with or withont effort, according 
to the luck of each individual. These four forms of Complacency 
are known as Ambhas, Salila, Ogha, and Vrsti? respectively ; the 
failure of each gives rise to a corresponding Infirmity. 


External Complacency is due to abstinence from the five-fold 
objects of sense, Though due to non-attachment or perception of 


tionto the self, as distinct from Nature, to bethe basis for the designation 
"&dhyatmika'" (prakrti-vyatiriktam atmanam adhikrtya yasmat tah tustayah 
tasmat adhyatmikah); cf. also YD: farirà-éaririnor vigesam upalipsamanena 


yoginà yad anatmany atmabuddhir avasthapyate, sā khalv adhyàtmikà: p. 155. 


Perhaps this is far-fetched and Gaudapàda's explanation which leads to the 
renderiug of the word as "internal" may be preferable. STV understands the 
word in the same way; adhyatmikah, atmani bhavah, abhyantarya {ty eva 'rthah, 
The contrast with the external tustis mentioned leter in the verse Would also 
favour this interpretaion. The present translation, however, follows Vacaspati, 
as it does even elsewhere, for the most part. 


T6 is not clear if the word ‘‘akhyah” should be rendered as ''termed'' or as 
“relating to." Thelatter is Wilson's rendering and apparently makes better 
sense. But Vacaspati’s commentary, again, would seem to make out that the 
tustis themselves are termed prakrti upādāna, etc., because of their relation to 
the latter. Vijfiana Bhikgu would seem to support Vacaspati in both cases. See 
SPB, ill, 43, esp., the following; atmanam tustimatah sanghatam adhikrbya 
vartanta ity adhyatmikas tustayaá catasrah, STV too takes prakrti, eto., to be 
names of the tustis à 


1. While tamas (a from of error) distinguishes Nature from Spirit but ranks 
Nature higher, the tusti known as prakrti is content with the knowledge of 
Nature and seeks nothing else; YD, p. 156. 


2. YD gives interesting explanations of the terminology in a passege too 
long to be extracted; see pp, 156,: 157, f 
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defects in sense-objects, this is yet no discriminative knowledge, 
for, the Spirit is not realised as other than Nature, having nothing 
in common with it. The five-fold division of this is based on the 
five-fold nature of sense-objects. There is also another division 
into five which is based on the realisation of defects in objects of 
sense in respect of their (1) acquisition, (2) preservation, (8) waste 
(4) enjoyment, and (5) the injury caused to others. These varie- 
ties are respectiveiy called Para, Supara, Parapara, Anuttamam- 
bhas and Uttainambhas.! Wealth is acquired with trouble; it causes 
anxiety as to its protection, and fear as to its waste; in its enjoy- 
ment it leads to ever new desires, and enjoyment itself is not possi- 
ble without cruelty to some being or other. The relation of each 
of these defects gives rise to a variety of external Complacency; 
and tbe failure of each variety to a corresponding Infirmity. 


SE: gAs ZEHN: gef: | 
ara a RZA, fud: pissat: || 4? l 
LI. thah, sabdo 'dhyayanam, 
dühkha-vighatas trayah suhrtpraptih ı 


dànam ca siddhayo ’stau 
siddheh purvo'inkusas trividhah i 


The eight attainments are the (proper ) use of 2 pe 
reasoning, oral instruction (from a teacher), study, the c 
three-fold suppression of (the three kinds of) misery, 
the intercourse of friends and purity; those (mentioned) 
before (viz., Ignorance, Infirmity and Complacency) are 
the three-fold curb on Attainment. 


NOTES 
The attainments fall broadly into two classes, the principal 
and the subsidiary. The former are the three-fold suppression of 


1. The names vary in different lists; YD gives sutaram, suparam, sunetram, 
Sumaricam, uttamabhayam, 
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the three kinds of misery. They are known as pramoda, mudita 
and modamana. The suppression results from the acquisition of 
the other siddhis; hence these are but effects; the others are causes 
and effects in the order to be mentioned; but study (adhyayana) 
is cause alone, not the effect of another attainment. 


Study consists in acquiring the knowledge ofthe text of 
ancient lore, This leads to the understanding of their significance 
as traditionally expounded by a teacher. This is sabda. 


The knowledge so acquired requires to be reflected upon. This 
is reasoning. But reason is not free to fly unrestrained; it must 
respect revelation. Hence the proper use of reason is the next 
attainment after Sabda, 


The exercise of intellect tends to be confusing and inconclu. 
sive; one has to discuss as wel! as meditate. And discussion implies 
the presence of a friendly atniosphero provided by one's preceptor 
or pupils or friends. The acquisition of this atmosphere is suhrt- 
prapti. 


Purity and maturity of knowledge are essential to release 
from misery. And these are what is meant by dana, the last of 
the secondary attainments. On this exposition of Vacaspati Misra 
we have something like the following scheme of siddhis. 


Attainment (Siddhi) 
Study (Adhyayana) 
Oral Instruction (Sabda) 


Proper Reasoning (Üha) 


| 

I 

- Secondary 
Friendly Discussion (Suhrtprapti) | 
J 


Purity (Dana) 


c cc quK 
Pramoda Mudita Modamāna 
——— — y m mma amamma MU 


Prineipal attainments leading to Suppression of Misery. 


a 2 
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A different interpretation is also offered where these are not 
causally related. UOha is the knowledge derived by independent 
reasoning. Sabda is knowledge derived from hearing the exposition 
of Sankhya doctrines. Adhyayana is the proper study of Saikhya 
texts and their significance under a teacher. Suhrtprapti is know- 
ledge derived from a friend who has understood the truth. Dana 
is the making of gifts, which serves as a means of acquiring know- 
ledge. Vacaspati refuses to discuss the relative merits of the two 
schemes, leaving that to the reader; nor does he mention the other 
commentator by name. But it seems fairly clear that the author 
of the Jayamañgalā is meant, since the latter’s exposition is very 
similar both in thought and word!. He does not take the attain- 
ments to be connected as cause and effect; and he takes dana to 
| mean charity, not purity. The modern reader willfind it very 
difficult to assess the two interpretations; for, while the Jayaman- 
galā sounds more natural, the Kaumud? is more logical. If we 
remember that we are dealing with a digest of a highly rational 
science, we cannot help a feeling of partiality for Vacaspati's view. 


Ignorance, Infirmity and Complacency are checks on attain- 
ment. ‘They are as the goad (ankuga) wherewith the elephant is 
controlled. The attainments, since they lead to the suppression 
of misery, are to be courted; the other three should be avoided, as 
hindrances to attainment. 


a fiat wafer a far fosa arafrate: | 
| RaR aaga: aage RT: Tada AT: l AR di 


‘LIL. ma vinā bhavair lingam, 
na vinà lingena bhàva-nirvrtti]? | 
lingakhyo bhavakhyah 
tasmad dvividhah pravartate sargah u 


1. Seeart; ‘‘Jayamangala and Other Commentaries, eto," JHQ, V, lii, 
429. The explanation in YD is similar to that of Jaya. 


3. YD; bhàva-samsiddhi] 
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Without dispositions (there would be) no subtle ele- 
ments, without the subtle elements (there would be) no 
development of dispositions. Hence, creation proceeds 
in two ways—elemental and intellectual. 


NOTES 


The present verse tries to explain why creation proceeds in 
two ways, since the development of the dispositions up to the stage 
of Attainment seems to be complete in itself. This completeness 
is only appa"ent. The dispositions stand in need of the subtle ele- 
ments (the tanmatras), for, there can be no enjoyment in the 
absence of objects to be enjoyed and a body to enjoy with; nar can 
the objects provide enjoyment of themselves, in the absence of 
senses and so on, The two aspects of enjoyer and what is enjoyed 
have both to be developed. And since release comes as the result 
of enjoyment, the necessity for the two-fold creation is esata 
even in respect of release. 


Nor can it be objected (says Vacaspati) that the argument 
moves in a Vicious circle, basing dispositions on the elements and 
vicc versa; for, each may well be the cause of the other, in sac- 
cession, as tae seed is of the tree and the tree of the seed, Even 
if one pushes the argument up to the so-called first creation, we 
can go further back and trace the causes in the impressions of 
dispositions or elements, left over from a prior creation. T'here 
is no real difficulty, as we do not admit the world to have had an 
absolute beginning. 


1. Inthis verse again, lihga has to be taken to mean something other 
than its usual sense of subtle body. STV understands the usual sense and 
takes the present kariki to follow from karika XLI; a good part of that 
commentary is extracted here beoause of its interest; ‘‘lingasya sthiti- 
pravrttyoh bhüta-süksmair avina-bhavo na cet dbharmadi-bhavanam sarira- 
bhitaméa-mukhenai “va jananat, bhitaméastha eva te dharmadi-bhavah 
lingam na  sahkràmanty eva. tena vijitiya-sthila-deha-’hkuranasya na 
‘sty avakāfah. asah ^ mahadadi-tanmatrivtam lingam s&m&nya-£akti - 
matra-ghatitam maha-bhitasiksma-’ éritam eva tisthati pravartate oa. tena 
bhütastha-bbava-vifesaànam  lihge sankrantir bhavati ; tena bhinna-bhinnà- 
‘karaih  éarirà-'hkuro  bhavati ‘ti tadrahasyam..,,..sarge tanmàtrá-'vadhy 
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It is worth noting that Colebrooke in his translation of t e- 
karika and Wilson in his translation of Gaudapada's Bhasya seem 
to have understood nirvrtti in the sense of nivrtti. They thus 
speak of the pause of the dispositions, not of their development. 
This interpretation makes little sense, 


anir Saad erat am | 
aAA: aa lem: a: ll 43 I 


LIII.  asta-vikalpo daivas 


tairyagyonaś ca pancadha bhavatit 


manusakas' cai 'kavidhah- ZIP 


» 


samasato bhautikas sargahu 


The divine (order) is of eight kinds; the sub- human 
creation is five-fold ; the human order is of one variety; p. 
such, in brief, is the elemental creation. 


"nàditvàd p api prüktana-bhàva-vàsaná-'dhinam. eva, ni rnimitta am 
érayane sati prathamam dehasyai 'và ‘bhavena tanmüla- -dharma-'charmadi . 
bbàvà'labhát,, yadrcchaya fuddha-bhüta-süksma-sam-fraye ‘pi tanı 
dbarma~’ dharmadi-visanaya slabhat tadadhi-vasitatvena vijatiya- 
"rambhi-’sambhavat pràni-sarga eva nasyat. atah anadih surg 
'vidya-karmàádini cà 'nàdini. liùgānām api tadgata-bhava-dbivas 
ahgikaraniyam. praksargiya-bhava-vasilany eva srjyant 
tadbhiva-vasanayai ‘va tadanuguna-siksmany aérayante. 

sthüla-dehàn zoba yenti; punagapi tadbhava-’dhivasitani ae an 


the Mid its of the beg inninglessness of tho world. 


1. 


YD; manusyah. 
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NOTES 
The eight varieties of the divine order of beingsare Brahma, 
Prajapatya, Aindra, Paitri, Gandharva, Yakea, Rakgasa, and 
Paigacas 


The sub-human creation is said to be non-erect because of 
the horizontatity of most members of the class, as contrasted 
with the uprightness of man. It is not properly rendered as the 
«animal creations" for, immovable object are also included 
among the five varieties. The varieties are cattle, wild beasts, 
birds, reptiles and immovable objects, such as vegetables and 
minerals. 


The human order is one species, as the sub-classes, e. g., the 
castes, do not differ in respect of physical conformation, which is 
the basis of classification here. 


xj ecafasTexrHfiIEAI Awa: WW: | 
HY AMA ATMA: || S 


LIV. ürdhvam sativa-visalah, 
tamo visalas ca mülatah sargali 
madhye rajo-visalo 
brahmadi-stamba-paryantah n? 


In the worlds above, there is predominance of Sattva 
(goodness) ;3 in (the sphere of) the lower order of creation 
Tamas (darkness) predominates; in the middle, Rajas 


(passion) predominates ; (this is so) from Brahma down 
to a blade of grass. 


1. “tu’s STV, YD. 
2. “brahmadi-stamba-paryantam’’; STY. 


3. Though Sattva predominates in the worlds above, life there is not 
equivalent to release, since there isa return even thence, See SPB, III, 52. 


B 
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NOTES 


By the worlds above are meant the divine inhabitants of the 
heavenly worlds from Dyuloka to Satyaloka. Here Sattva pre- 
vails. Tamas predominates among the lower orders of creation 
from cattle to immovable objects. The middle space is the world 
of human beings pursuing virtue and vice and experiencing 
happiness and misery. Here Rajas prevails. 


aa MAURI Ta TTA Aaa: Fey: | 
fore fafizdmeesa eras Ul WY Il 


LV. tatraljara-marana-krtam 
duhkham prapnoti cetanah purusah ı 
lingasya vinivrtteh, 
tasmad duhkham svabhavena? u 


The intelligent being, the dweller in the (subtle) 
body, attains there the misery consequent on decay and 
death, until his deliverance from the (subtle) body ; 
hence misery is of the nature of things. 


NOTES 


Creation brought about in the manner indicated above is here 
shown to be the cause of misery. The Spirit realising this is to 
cultivate non-attachment to the world and thus obtain release. 
Bodies though they appear to be abodes of enjoyment are yet the 
seats of misery; for, they inevitably age and die and in these 
changes there is misery. No living being wants to die, not even & 
worm.3 Though these changes take place only in non-intelligent 


1. Matharacarya reads “atra” and explains uabra” as “brigu lokàgu."" 


2. Matharaicarya reads ''sam&sena' and explains it as LEADER vee 
YD too reads ‘samasena” explaining it as equivalent to “in brief,” the 
idea being to allow for the pressnoe. in some measure, of happiness and 
delusion, their existence not being wholly ruled oul. 

3. The pangs of birth are nob mentioned, as the 
devas; YD, p, 167. : 


1? 


y do not apply to 
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matter, yet they affect the Spirit, because of the presence of the 
latter in the body; Spirit is puruga, that which rests in the subtle 
body (puri, áste); and what is connected primarily with the body 
is thus related to Spirit also. Thus, misery continues for the latter 
so long as the connection with the subtle body lasts. 


Another interpretation of ‘“‘lingasya a vinivrtteh,” is “because 
of non-discrimination of the subtle body as different from the 
Spirit." This interpretation gives the reason for the experience 
of misery; the other sense puts a period to that experience. 


zem maim] werde: | 
qaga er ga WIN SAA: [DR UI 


LVI. ity esa prakrti-krto 
mahadadi-visesa'-bhita-paryantah | 
prati-purusa-vimoksartham 
svartha iva parartha arambhah n : 
This creation, from intellect down to the gross 
elements is brought about by Pri nal Nature, to the end 


of the release of each Spirit; (thisis done) for another's 
benefit, as if it were for her own (benefit). 


NOTES 


The present verse explains the raison d'etre of creation “and 
serves to set aside rival views of the same. There is a purpose in 
creation; if there were none, what is wi!l continue to be, and what 
is not will never be manifested. The purpose is the liberation of 
each Spirit. The cause itself is non-intelligent Primal Nature.” 


1, Matharacarya reads “‘visaya,’’ YD: pravartate tattvabhütabhavakhyah 


ae YD mentions and refutes an ancient Sankhya view advocating à 
plurality of pradhanas: p. 169, See also Johnston, p. 17, 
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The supposition of an intelligent being as material or efficient’ 
cause is excluded, for, intelligence cannot transform itself into the 
world; and if a non-intelligent material cause capable of such : 2j 
transformation be admitted, a further cause of an intelligent AXIS 

seems to be otiose. Nor can it be objected that in the case of non- 
intelligent Primal Nature, creation once begun will not OTCE 
tically come to an end with the release of the Spirit; for creation 
is controlled by the interest of the Spirit, and proceeds, as it would; 
if controlled by self-interest, And no one continues to engage in - var 
a particular form of action, when the interest in that is satisfied, E. 
The cook turns away from the oven once the food is cooked. A 
difficulty with such analogies is that the cook etc. are intelligent 
beings. Had Vacaspati been alive to-day (the illustration is given 
by him, as also by the author of the Sa/khya Sūtra ILI, 63) ho 
would probably have cited automatic electric kettles, which cease 
to function the moment the water fully boils. Asitis, however, 
an objection is urged making out the necessity for an = 
intelligent controller, as the expression "interest" would have à 
significance only for him. Nor can intelligent control come from | 
the plurality of Spirits, for they do not yet know the nature | B 
Prakrti. The answer to this objection is provided by the neat verse; 


acfazfafafas acer aem safer | 
garata qur safe: TAA || «9 dI 


LVII. vatsa-vivrddhi-nimittam | 
kgrasya! yatha pravrttir ajñasya! — 
purusa-vimoksa-nimittam | 

tatha pravrttih pradhanasya — 


As non-intelligent milk functions. 
ment of the calf, even so does Primal . 
for the liberation of the Spirit. 


1l. "dugdhasya"; STV, 
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NOTES 


The functioning of non-intelligent beings towards a purpose 
is well-known from experience. Milk is nou-intelligent, and it 
serves to nourish the calf. It is not clear if the flow of the milk 
from the cow is meant here or the nutritious functioning of the 
milk. Vacaspati's comment seems to require only the latter inter- 


pretation.i 


Since non-intelligent functioning has been thus shown to be 
possible, the doctrine of an intelligent creator is left without any 
basis. Vacaspati devotes some space to an examination of creation 
by Iévara.2 Granted the existence and functioning of Iévara, 
creation must have been due either to self-interest or compassion. 
Obviously it cannot be the former, since the Lord can neither be 
selfish nor lack anything, the accomplishment or acquisition of 
which is desired. Nor does compassion furnish a sufficient reason, 
for, prior to creation of the senses and the objects of sense, there 


could not have been any misery; and creation, in the circums- : 


tances, would appear an act of cruelty rather than of compassion. 


Compassion can be evoked only by the suffering consequent on - 


creation, and thus we are left with a logical see-saw, that compas- 
sion is dependent on creation and creation on compassion. Further 


if the Lord were really compassionate, he would have produced E 


happy creatures alone, and warded off misery altogether. If misery 
in its various grades be said to depend on individual merit and de- 


1. Gaudapida and Mathara understand the secretion of milk by the 
cow, The former says “As grass and water taken by the cow become 
eliminated into milk, and nourish the calf; and as (the secretion ceases) 
when the calf is grown; so nature (acts Spontaneously) for the liberation 
of soul" (SKG, Wilson's Translation, p. 169). This interprotation has the 
advantage of applying both to the commencement and the cessation of this 
function of Prakrti. It has to be noted that the analogy is thus under- 
stood in the Vedantin’s criticism too (See Ved. Su. Sankara Bhasya, II, 2 
3and5). The illustration is, of course, common to the Sankhya Sutras, 
where, however, it is not clearer. From its insistence on the concomitance 
of the growth of the calf with the pravrtti of milk, YD too seems to under- 
stand the cow’s secretion of milk, by the term “pravrtti'’; see p. 170. 


2. The Saákhya Sitras, I, 92-95 treat the topic in almost the same 


manner as Vacaspati. 
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merit, then this merit and demerit (karma) would itself be the 
cause of creation, the Lord being supernumerary. It may still be. 
said that even karma requires intelligent supervision. If this be 
the case, in the absence of supervision, creation would not have 
taken place and all misery could have been avoided. Hence, the 
best way in which the Lord could have shown his compassion 
would have been to refrain from directing the creation of the 
world by karma. Intelligent direction is thus either unnecessary 
or not a sign of compassion. Since compassion and self-interest 
are both ruled out, creation by Iévara is wholly unintelligible. Ge 


In the case of creation by non-intelligent matter, there are 
no such difficulties. Itis always subservient to the interests of 
anotber—the Spirit, and the functioning is analogous to that of 
milk in nourishing the calf. 


agaaa] amt frag sada ate: | 
ger AAAA sade IZIAR | Ac II E 


LVIII. autsukya-nivrtty-artham 
yatha kriyasu pravartate lckah | 

purusasya vimoksartham 

pravartate tadvad avyaktam 


Nature functioning in the interests of another, a 
interest. The satisfaction of desire is one’s Own int 


ài SiNKHYAKARIKA (xxvm 
we aufer fqadd adat zem qn | 
gaa aari Sema Ra saa: we I 


LIX. rangasya darśayitvā 
nivartate nartaki yatha nrtyātı 
purusasya tatha *tmanam 
prakasya vinivartate prakrtih n 


As a dancer desists from dancing, having exhibited 
herself to the audience, so does Primal Nature desist, 
having exhibited herself to the Spirit. 


NOTES 


The goal of the Spirit may explain evolution, but not the ces- 
sation thereof. The present verse tells us why at a certain stage 
the course of evolution seems to cease for the Spirit. If it did not 
cease, but continued to be perceived by the Spirit, there would 
be no release. When Nature has been realised to be different from 
Spirit, when discriminative knowledge has baen attained, there 
is nothing else to prompt Nature to evolve. Its purpose has been 
fulfilled like that of the danseuse who has exhibited her dancing; 
hence it desists from further activity. 


aRar f: a: | 
TAMIA FATA AT |) Re II 


LX. mana-vidhair upayair 
upakariny anupakarinah pumsah i 
gunavaty agunasya satas 
tasyartham aparthakam carati n 


1. This is how YD. links up the present verse with the last; if the object 
of the evolution is the vimokss of puruga, why does it not cease with the 
release of any one puruga? Not so, says v. LIX; for prakrti is like a 
danseuse, Whose exhibition is to be enjoyed by the public; though some) 
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She, who, being endowed with the constituents 
(Sattva etc.), helps in manifold ways the Spirit, that, 
being without the constituents, does not requite her, 
functions for the latter, without any benefit (to herself.) 


N 
NOTES 


Nature is here, as elsewhere, spoken of in the feminine, bui 
in the present verse there is a comparison toa woman servant 
who being herself good, serves faithfully a master, whois ungrate- 
ful, being devoid of good qualities. The object of the analogy is 
to show that Nature stands to gain in no way by the process -of 
evolution. The present translation has followed the model of 
other translations, but following the commentaries, one is inclined 
to think that the following may bea better version. “ Like a 
servant that helps, in manifold ways, the master that does not 
requite her, even so does she, who is endowed with the constitu- 
ents, function for the benefit of him, who is devoid of the con- 
stituents, without any benefit (to herself)."' 


"md: goa a facet W ufunaf | 
ap een qe aag gers |) & di 


LXI. prakrteh sukumarataram 
na kincid astiti me matir bhavati | 
ya drstasmt 'ti punar 
> na daríanam upaiti puruşasya t 


It is my belief that there is nof any other being 
more bashful than Primal Nature, who because (of the 
realisation) “ I have been seen ” never again comes into 
the view of the Spirit. 


persons have already seen her, e.g., the dancing master, the actors 
she has yet to go on the stage and perform till the entire audieng 
fied; then alone may she desist, 
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NOTES 


The analogy of the dancer mentioned earlier has an obvious 
disadvantage. The dancing may cease for the day or fot the mo- 
ment, but will re-commence if required by an enthusiastic audien- 
ce. The cessation of the activities of Nature must, however, be 
final, as, otherwise, there is no possibility of release. For the pur- 
pose of illustrating this, a fresh analogy is introduced, that of & 

modest, bashful lady who having accidentally exposed herself to 
the stranger's gaze takes special precautions never again to come 
within his view. It goes without saying that the analogy is imper- 
fect in many ways. The bashful lady protects herself not merely 
against that stranger, but against all strangers, whereas the cassa- 
ae of Nature’s activity relates only to that Spirit who has seen 

. Further, the idea of the modest lady does not combine very 
a with that of the dancer who exhibits herself on the stage, 
But the comparisons are not offered as proofs and should not be 
pressed beyond those aspects to which they are intended to apply.t 


aaa qalsa a Bead ald Gala waa 
Wed aad gend a aaa Ef: &R N 


LXII. tasman na badhyate 'ddha na mucyate? nā 'pi 
samsarati kaécit! 

samsarati badhyate mucyate ca nánà-$raya 
prakrtih u 


1. According to Jaya, no analogy is intended at all, the expression 
''sukamàrataram" meaning "süksmataram itarasmat,” i.e., subtler than all else; 
(Cp. BFEO, iV,1050). Further, the opinion of sukumarataratva is said to 
be held not by the author of Karika (as understood by Gaudapada 
aud Vacaspati) but by Prakrti. The Saukhya Sūtra uses the illustration 
kulavadhüvat, like a lady of good family. The commentator explains it 
thus; as a lady of good family opproaches her lord no more, ashamed ab 
the realisation that her faults have been discovered by her lord, so too does 
Nature desist from evolving. To make the meaning clearer, Ballantyne 
qualifies vadhü by the word ‘frail’ within brackets. On such an interpre- 
tation we seem to have little to do with sukumara-taratya interpreted whe- 
ther as bashfulness or as subhogya-taratva; the illustration would seem to 
be only a variant of the analogy of the danseuse. See SPB; III, 70. 


2. “tasmān na badhyate nā 'pi mucyate": TSV, 


LXIII] 


Of a certainty, therefore, not any (Spirit) is Bond 


or liberated, nor (does any) migrate; it is Prim ; 
abiding in manifold forms, that is bound, ie an 


ahd migrates. 
NOTES 


It has been taught throughout that change is in Nat SE 
E z ure al ae 
that it is the body which grows old and dies, that re-birth wa 


the body, as conditioned by dispositions which belong to Nature 
The Spirit is other than Nature. How then can there be Sues 
bondage or liberation for the Spirit? There certainly is neither, 
says the author of the Karik@; the processes of bondage Cecilie 
ation really belong to Nature; but they are attributed to Spirit. 
The attribution is comparable, according to Vacaspati, to the 


process whereby an army’s success or defeat is attributed to the 


king whose army it is.1 The army gains victory or suffers defeat ; 


but the king is said to have won or lost. Similarly Spirit, because 
of the presence of Nature to it, is said to be bound or liberated. 


The former experience is attributed when Nature evolves, the 
latter when it desists. The phrase “abiding in manifold form 
(nanaáray&)"' is thus explained by Gaudapada: “in relation (or 
. connection) with celestial, human, or brute forms, in the 

character of intellect, egotism, the rudimentary senses and gross 
elements " (SKG, Wilson's Translation, p. 175). 


By what means, then, does Nature bind and release herself ? | 


The answer is given in the next verse. 


wd: aaa g TATA TER: | 

àa a geri ofa AEA || & |l 
LXIII. rūpaih saptabhir eva tu : 
badhnaty* atmanam atmana prak 


sat 'va ca purusürtham 
prati vimocayaty ekarupena 


13 
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Primal Nature binds herself by herself through the 
seven forms (i e., dispositions); she herself through one 
form (i.¢., disposition) releases herself for the benetit of 
the Spirit. 


NOTES 


Bondage and release are effected with the help of the disposi- 
tions— Virtue and Vice, Wisdom and Ignorance, Non.attachment 
and Attachment, Power and its reverse, Of these, the seven ex- 
cluding Wisdom serve to bind ; Wisdom releases. It will be noted 
that while the verse seems to imply that the dispositions are means 
external to Prakrti wherewith she binds herself, they, in fact, are 
themselves evolutes of Prakrti.. They are products of the very 
process of evolution, which results in bondage and later in release. 


wy aaraa «p UEfrqu aT | 
afda Saee tq TAT e N 


LXIV. evam tattva- bhyasan 
nā 'smi na me na 'ham ity aparisesam n 
aviparyayad visuddham 
kevalam utpadyate jüünam v 


Thus, from the repeated study of the truth, there 
results that wisdom “I do not exist, naught is mine, 
Iam not" which leaves no residue (to be known), is 
pure, being free from Ignorance, and is absolute 


NOTES 


Gaudapada and the author of the Jayamangalà understand 
“ tattva ” to denote the principles or the categories of the Sankhya 
philosophy. Vacaspati’s understanding of it (as adopted here) is 


1. This is made quite clear by the illustration used in the Sankhya Sutra: 
kofakaravat, like the silk-worm (SPB, III; 73). 
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preferable, since it is by repeated study not of the categories b 
of the difference between the Spirit and the categories F Nae z 
that wisdom results.! Repeated study means consented c um 
interrupted study continued with faith for a long period. A saath 
apprehension of the truth will not suffice; for it must be made 5 
take root. Once this happens, however, there is no fear of wisdom 
being driven out afresh by ignorance. For, the mind has always 
a decided leaning to truth; when truth has been firmly grasped ad 
fully apprehended as such, it will not give place to error. Hence 
it is that the wisdom thus acquired is said to be absolute, 


This discriminative wisdom leaves nothing else to be known; 
hence it is residueless (aparigega). It is pure, since it is free from 
ignorance, whether in the form of doubt or error, 


The three forms of this negative knowledge are thus explain- 
ed: *' I do not exist" means “I do not act," all functions like per- 
ception, self-consciousness, determination and so on being func- 
tions of Nature; or it may mean “T exist as the Spirit, not as the 
evolving principle.” Tam not" means “I am not the agent,” since 
activity does not belong tc the Spirit. Agency being denied there 


1. Cp. SPB, III. 75; the Sūtra reads, “tattvabhyasan neti-netiti tyagad 
viveka-siddhih." Ballantyne in his translation takes the first word to 
mean “through the study of the (twenty-five) Principles." But neither 
here nor elsewhere does Bhikgu's commentary require tattvabhyasa to ba 
taken in any sense other than that of repeated contemplation of the truth. 
The contemplation of the Principles would not of itself lead to their being 
discarded one by one (neti-netiti tagah). Iv is worth noting that the 
Sülras make the need for abhyasa clear in that mere hearing is not adequate 
to bring about release, which can be brought about ouly by intuition (sak- 
gātkāra) and this is hindered by traces of the beginningless taint of ignor- 
ance; the hindrances have to be overcome by tattvabhyasa. See SPB, 
II, 3. Another point of interest is that the  sübrakara like Advaitin 
insists on wisdom alone as bringing about release, action being neither a 
substitute nor a co-eval auxiliary. Rolease does not result either from 
karma or from jfana-karma-samuccaya. See SPB, III, 25, This, of course, 
cannot provide a justification for the statment often made that Iévara Krsna 
inveighed against ritual. In this aspect as well as in its atheism and 
pessimism, the Sutras distinctly go beyond the Karikas. 


» 
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cannot be possessorship either; hence the statement ‘‘naught is 
mine." 


aq Genesis, eese, | 
qui quafi ga: Jaraa RA: as: || & II 


LXV. tena nivrtta-prasavam 
arthavasat sapta-ripa-vinivyttam | 
prakrtim pasyatt purusah, 
preksakavad avasthitah svacchah nz 


Thereby does the pure Spirit, resting like a spect- 
ator, perceive Primal Nature which has ceased to be 
productive, and, because of the power of discriminative 
knowledge, has turned back from the seven forms 
(dispositions). 


NOTES 


The productivity of Nature had but two objects--enjoyment 
by Purus: and his final release. These having been accomplished, 
she ceases to be productive. And since discriminative wisdom is 
opposed to virtue, vice, ignorance and so on, these cease to be, as 
such, and get merged inthe unevolved. But Nature does not cease 
to exist. It continues to be perceived. Spirit is not affected by 


1. The explanation given by STV is interesting: evam pürvokta-gaby& 
tattvinim pafica-viméatir gana iti-sütrita-pafica-vimfali-tattvànam  abhyüsab, 
vivekà-'vrtteh nā ‘smi, prakrti-mahadadi-bhautikanta-rüpo nā ’sbi (nà 'smi?); 
tac ca na me, na madiyam bhavati nà ham, etavad api sthülo ‘ham brah- 
mana iti pinda-’vivikta-ripo 'ham idinim nā 'sty eva; iti nigedhat; apari- 
sesam,  visayataya nàkhila-prakrti.prkrta-vikara-vifega-Sünyam; aviparya- 
yat, viparyaya-’bhavat, tamo-moha-mahimoha-tamisra-'’ndhatamisra-vinatat i 
athava viparyayo mithya-jüanam atadripa-pratisthitam ity ukta-mithya- 


Sag arpa eam : 
jüana-nafat; vifuddham, punah  sxmfayàdi-dosa-praveta-saham ...... kevala- 
puruga-gocarataya ^ kevalam; jñānam,  prakrti-vivikta-purusa-saksatkara- 


'tmakam jfanam utpadyate. 


: 2. SKG and Jaya read "svasthah" meaning ''resting in himself and not 
in Prakrti”; STV reads "susthah" and explains it as ‘nirasta-praktana- 
daushyatayā prasannah san.” 


u———— M MÀ 
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intellect in so far as it is constituted cf Rajas and Tamas; but 
through intellect that is sattvika, Nature continues to be penc 


Thus is reconciled the perception of Nature with the purity and 
inactivity of Spirit. 


ZBI Waa UH: EETEÓSTRHGIUNI | 
afa as at: salsa «rfr ale || && N 


LXVI. drsta maye ‘ty upeksaka 
ekah;' drsta ‘ham ity uparamaty anyai 
sati samyoge’pt tayoh 
prayojanam nà'sii sargasya 


“She has been seen by me,” (says) one (and is) indif- 
ferent; “I have been seen," (says) the other (and desists 
(from evolution); though there be conjunction of these; 
there is no prompting to (further) creation. 


NOTES 

After the danseuse and the bashful lady, we get here a differ- 
ent analogy, that of the blaSe couple, who in the knowledge of their 
prior intimacy, have ceased to care for each other. They may live 
togethr, each being present to the other constantly; but there isno 
impulse to create. Such is the co-presence of Purusa and Prakrti» 
once discriminative wisdom has been attained, Mathara illustrates 
this by the unproductive union of an elderly couple. 


STATS TATRA | 
faefa amama, qaaa Wem di & Ul 


LXVII. samyag-jAanà-'dhigamad 
dharmadinam akarana-praptau | 
tisthati samskara-vasat 
cakra-bhramivad? dhrta sariraku 


1. YD. eret ka (p. 106) 
2: YD, bhramavat. 
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Virtue and the rest having ceased to function as 
causes, because of the attainment of perfect wisdom, 
(the Spirit) remains invested with the body, because of 
the force of past impressions, like the : whirl of the 
(potter's) wheel (which persists for a while by virtue of 
the momentum imparted by a prior impulse.) 


NOTES 


Thougk discriminative wisdom is reached, the body continues 
to exist, and in that condition Nature continves to be perceived 
through intellect that is éattvika. If, thus, final release is delayed 
even after the acquisition of wisdom, what is the value of the latter? 
It may besaid that the body persists because of karma; but if wis- 
dom cannot destroy karma, what can? Even if some other mode 
of destruction be admitted, as, for instance, enjoyment, this would 
be the cause of release, not wisdom. And to wait for the final 
destruction of karma by enjoyment through successive births is a 
hopeless task. The present verse answers such objections. The 
moment wisdom supervenes, all the seeds of karma become incapa- 
ble of sprouting, for, the ground is rendered barrea, deprived of 
all moisture of the nature of ignorance.! Yet the body continues 


1. The five viparyayas (modes of ignorance) are known as Yoga philo, 
sophy as the five klefas, they are avidyà, asmità, raga, dvesi, and abhi- 
nivefa. According to Vàcaspati, these water the ground and make sprouting 
possible. Deprived of the moisture provided by these forms of ignorance 
the ground becomes barren, The deprivation of dampness is due to wis- 
dom. The word *klefa" primerily means pain or Sorrow; and it is rendered 
as "pain" by Dr. Jha. But this does not bring out the full force of the 
contrast between that and wisdom, Where the word occurs in the Yoga 
Sutras, it is rendered as ‘hindrance’? by Woods (The Yoga System 
of Patanjali, p. 106). It has been thought preferable to use the term 
"ignorance" in the present work, especially in view of Vacaspati’s identi- 
fication of the fve kleéas with the fixe viparyayas. STV takes “akarana- 
prāpti to mean the attachment of the dispositions, in the absence of their 
moterial cause, i.e,, merely because of samskars; the explanation given 
there is worth noting; purusah samyag.jfianasya ‘dhigamat, prapter hetoh- 
Gharmadinam bhavanam akaranam syakaranabhita-’vidyam vinai ‘va praptau 
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for a time, because of the force of past impressions, as the potter’s 
wheel continues to whirl for a time with the original momentum 
even after the potter has ceased to make it go round. These pase 
impressions are of prior karma which has begun to take effect. 
That wisdom has the capacity to destroy all karma except that 
which has begun to take effect, and that, when this too is worked 
out by enjoyment, release comes on is attested by the Scriptures: 
thus the Cha@ndogya (VI, 14, 2) says “For him there is delay 
only so long as he is not delivered (from the body); then he will 
be perfect" (the translation is Max Müller's).; 


SI A waren aAA | 
Gef eed qeu AAN || &e II 


LXVII. prapte sarira-bhede 
caritarthutvat pradhana-vinivrttau| 
atkantikam atyantikam 
ubhayam? katvalyam apnoti u 


satyam, pràrabdha-fistà-'nubhavayai ‘va tattatbhava-praptau satyam api ‘ty 
arthah; samskara.vagat, piirva-samskara-nimittat; cakrasya kulalena sakrd- 
bhramita-visrsta-cakrasya samskaira-matra-pravrtta -bhramavat, dhrta- 
fariras tisthati. 


1. (uriously enough, Paramartha secms to understand this verse with- 
out importing any notion-of jivanmukti. His rendering runs thus: Because 
of full and perfect knowledge, dharma, etc, have no longer any influence ; 
transmigration is arrested, like the body (or force) of the potter's wheel, 
whose motion one interrupts: see BFHO, IV. 1056. This is, of course, 
hardly satisfactory. Mr. N. Aiyaswami Sastri, a Chinrse aud Tibetan 
scholar, writes thus: “According to the Chineses, the verse In question 
would be like this in Sanskrit samyag jñānād dharmadiani karanani na 
siddhyanti, samsarah famyati éariram (tu) dhaiyate cakravat. Here we 
have the reading in some editions ‘nigrhyate’ for ‘dhriyate’ on which Taka- 
ksu's translation is based. But his translation ‘like the body of the 
wheel, etc.,’ is certainly incorreot.”’ 


9. STV reads “abhayam’’ and explains it as "abhaya-rükam."' 


ae Ed xz vr SN) ET peru et 
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Primal Nature, her object accomplished, ceasing to 
be active, (the Spirit) on obtaining separation from the 
body, attains release (which is) both certain and final, 


NOTES 


When the karma which has begun to take effect ‘prarabdha 
karma) is fully worked out, the body is destroyed; and with the 
destruction of the body there is release. This is certain and final; 
for there is no further hindrance, in the way of release, nor any 
possible danger of that release boing terminated; virtue and vice 
and the rest which are the cause of bondage have already been 
deprived of their potency. Thus, the author reaches the object, 
with the quest of which ne started the inquiry. All perceptible 
and revealed modes of getting over misery lack certainty and 
finality ; discriminative wisdom alone provides release that is cer- 
tain and final. In the succeeding verses, Igyara Krsna seeks to 
inspire faith in the teaching, by showing the weight of tradition 
behind it ; and the concluding verses state that his own work is a 
complete treatise, not one confined to the exposition of some 
particular part or aspect of the Saükhya doctrine. 


gendai Ta qafi eT, | 
fagakveataraed a4 AST I & II 


LXIX. purusirtha®-jranam idam 
guhyam paramarsima samākhyätamı 
sthity-utpatti-pralayāś 
cintyante yatra bütànam n 


This abstruse doctrine (which is) accessory to the 
attainment of the goal of the Spirit, (and) wherein are 


1. Cp. YD: yatrai "vo 'tthānam fastras 


a tatrai 'vo ’ ara fchre 
ees ya tatrai 'vo 'pasmhàra 


2. YD: purusàrtham, 


To a pee eee PEINE a 
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considered the existence, origin, and dissolution of 
beings, has been fully expounded by the Great Sage 
(Kapila). 3 


NOTES 


Vacaepati explains “where in” as equivalent to “for the sake 
of which knowledge,” 


1. Verse LXIX is the last verse commented on by Gaudapida. This 
makes it exceedingly probable that the succeeding kārikās are later inter- 
polations. The difficulty, however, is that the work is said to contain 
seventy verses, while on Gaudapáda's reckoning we have only sixty-nine, 
It is surmised from Gaudapada’s commentary on kürika LXI that there was 
possibly a verse between that and What we noW read as LXII. Gaudapada 
discusses the suitability of the cause! agency of iévara, time, the nature of 
things andso on, and comes fo the conclusion that pradhina alone can 
function adequately as the cause of the world, Karika LXI cannot of ite 
self give rise to this discussion. B. G- Tilak attempted to rc-construct 
the missing verse thus :— 


Karanam jévaram eke purusam kalam pare svabhavam vā, 


Prajih katham nirgunato vyaktah kalas svabhàvaá ca. 
Some say léívara is the cause, others that spirit or time or nature of things 
(is the cause). How oan beings (endowed with qualities come) out of the 
non-qualified? (As for) time and the nature of things, (they) are discrete 
principles (and hence, require the undiscrete as their cause). 


Apart from the merits of this conjeotural verse. there is one difficulty to be 
considered. At the close of the commentary on verse LXI, Gaudapada and 
Mathara hark back to the word sukumarataram, the former apparently para phra- 
sing it by the word subhogyataram, more enjoyable. This makes it rather 
unlikely that any verse was commented on other than verse LXI. Further, it is 
difficult to believe that three commentators missed out the suggested karika but 
went on faithfully copying the commentary thereon. If there was a motive for 
omitting the karika (as Tilak suggests) it may have operated equally in the oase 
of the commentary. That the karika was left out even before A, D. 500, that is 
to say, within a century or two of iévara Krena's date also sounds improbable. 
Tilak himself abmits that the commentary given by Paramàrtha is more complete 
than the comments of Gaudapada or Mathara. It certainly is more coherent 
and one can understand how (even without positing a lost kārikā) the 
discussion of vara, eto., oommes in, as part of the. notion of 
sukumarataratva. The argument that the denial of God. etc. is an 
essential part of Sankhya dootrins aad should, therafors, find place in the 
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yaa fané sfresaarr Sal | 
ages wate, d« a EHI BI FAT || Vo || 


LXX. etat pavitram agryam 
munir asuraye ‘nukampaya pradadau | 


asurir api pancasikhaya, 
tena ca bahudha kriam tantram n 


This supreme purifying (knowledge), the sage first 
handed on, in compassion. to Asuri; Asuri (passed it 
on) to Paficasikha; by him the doctrine was elaborated. 


Karikas will not hold water. For, it would be to beg the question to assert that 
the Karikas are as atheistic asthe Saíras; further, the neighbourhood of verse 
LXI seems hardly the most suitable place for discussing the origin of the world. 
From verse LVI, we seem to have a cantinuos line of argument proceeding on 
the basis of Primal Nature alone being the creator of the universe. A 
discussion of Ged, etc., would have come more appropriately before verse LVI. 
YD introdnces a discussion of primal atoms, Iévara, etc., in commenting on 
vv. XV and XVÍ; and itseems to have no difficulty tn disposing of these 
notions, even on the basis of thc karikas we have; see pp. 82-89; the folio 
relating to v, LXI seems unfortunately to be missing. 


Tt is worth noting that Bhatta Ramakantha, the author of several works 
and commentaries on Saivism (circa, 550 A.D.) quotes in his commentary. on 
verre 45 of the Moksa Karika, a vorse in Arya metre, purporting to be from 
a Sankhya work. It runs thus:— 


Samsarati bhogya:bhavat, tadvinivrttya tu mokgada prakrtih | 
Svatmana eva na pumso lopo'sau na svayam yeda || 


If missing karikas are io be supplied, one wonders whether this may not fill the 
bill. But onthe question of making up the Karikas to seventy, see note to 
verse LXXIII, 


: 1. Not promoted by motives of dharma, kama, all these being unintolligible, 
in the case of the connately Kapila; nor by chance: YD, p. 175. 


— 
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Raana Saar: | 
* e 
akada aaa faery i ©? | 


LXXI. stsya-paramparaya 'gatam isvarakrsnena caitad 
aryabhih i 

samksiptam aryamatina samyag vijnaya 
siddhantam 1 


This which was handed down through a succession 
of pupils has been compendiously set downin Arya 
mentre; (after)fully comprehending the final doctrine, by 
Igvara Krsna, whose intellect had approximated to the 
truth, 


NOTES 


Arya-mati is explained by Vacaspati to mean one whose intel- 
lect has moved close to the truth. 


aqui fae ISASA: FAA sear | 
emenrrfaxfear: aadar (| 93 I 


LXXII. saptatyam kila ye'rthas 
te'rthah krisnasya saglitanirasya ! 
akhyaytka-virahit ah, 
paravada-vivarjitas ca "pi n 


^ 


The subjects of the seventy verses; are verily, those 
of the entire science of sixty topics, exclusive of illu- 
strative tales and omitting also the discussion of rival 
views. 

NOTES 


. What these sixty topics are is not clear. V&easpati, quoting 
from the Rajavartika, gives the following list.— 
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the existence of the pradhana, 
its one-ness, 
its objectivity. 
its difference from Spirit, 
its subservience of Spirit, 
the manifoldness of Spirit, 
disjunction of Spirit and Nature, 
conjunction of Spirit and Nature, 
9. continuance of embodiment and activity after the attain- 

ment of wisdom, : 

10. non-activity of Spirit; 


Oo zd C»? Gt fF ow to r4 


these are the principal topics. The othar fifty are the five modes 
of Ignorance, the nine forms of Complacency, the twenty-eight 
forms of Infirmity, and the eight Attainments. 


The Akhyayikas are parables. Some of the analogies like 
that of the lame man and the blind one are really tales of this kind. 
The whole of Book IV of the Saikhya Sütras attributed to Kapila 
is taken up with these tales. The first of these (as narrated in that 
work) may be of some interest. A prince was carried away in 
early life by hunters and, living amidst them, he grew upin the 
belief that he too was a huntsman. When recovered subsequently 
and apprised of his true status, he ceases to look upon hlmself as 
an outcaste, and betakes himself to his royal status. The onset of 
discriminative wisdom is analogous to the process of being 
apprised of one’s true status. This idea is found in the 
Sivajtanabodha too, where the five senses are said to be the hunters 
in whose company, the soul has been brought up in ignorance of 
its true princely nature. 


It is not known definitely whether the Sastitantra refers to 
sixty topics or to a work of that name. The latter appears probable 
because of more than one reference to it in the Jayamazgaia.? The 


1, YD mentions karya-karana-bhayah. 


?. These arte noted by Mr. M. Hiriyanna; seo his Sasti-tanira and 
Varsaganya, JORM, III, ii, 107-112, 
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work is also referred to in the Vyasa-bhasya on Yoga Sūtra IV, 13 
The Jayamargala ascribes the authorship to Paficagikha, acd 5 
rather successful attempt has been made to show that the ascrip- 
tion is worthy of credence, in spite of the apparent conflict with. 
Vācaspati’s reference in the Bhamat? on Vedanta Sūtra II, i, 3.1 
The mention of sixty topics in the Ahirbudhnya Samhita, dice: 
12, is interesting, but of little value, in this connection ; for, that 
work mentions Brahman, Kila, Niyati etc., among the acoantad 
categories,” while these find no mention in the Samkhya-karika (ex- 
cept in Tilak’s conjectural verse). Some Azamas (e g., the Saiva 
Agamas) have, indeed, prided themselves on the recognition of these 
very categories, which were not within the ken of inferior systems 
like the Sankhya. It is not likely that I$vara Krsna, who says that 
he has treated al! ths topics of the Sagti-tantra, had in his mind 
anything like the sixty topics of the Ahirbudhnya Samhita 


It has been suggested that Kapila's own work was possibly 
named the Sasti-tantra and that Paficagikha’s work, being but an 
amplification bore the same name.? 


aware amd aaa RAT | 
dexer 4 giia fie I 93 Il 


LXXII. tasmat samasa-drstam 
Sastram idam na 'rthatas ca parthinam | 


$ tantrasya ca brhanmùrter 
darpaņna-saùkrāntam iva bimbam Y 


Hence this briefly expounded sastra is not 
defective in respect of content, and is, as it were, an 
image, reflected in a mirror, of the huge proportions of 
the (Sasti-) tantra. 


1. JORM, III, ii, 107-112. 
2: Ah. sam., I, 108, 109; Schrader, Int, Ah. Sama 110, 111. 
3. JORM, III, ii, 110. Seo also Vod, Su. II, i, 1, Sankara-Bhasya. 
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NOTES 


The verse is found in the Sazkhyakarika, only as commented 
on by Mathara. It seems to draw (rather unnecessarily) the logical 
conclusion of what is stated in the previous verse and contains no 
element of value except the rather pretty simile in the second line 
Its authenticity is, therefore, very questionable. 


It seems reasonable to hold that both verses LXXI and 
LXXIII were tacked on at some later date by some person or per- 
sons who felt it necessary to repel the charge that the Kārikās 
constituted only a prakarana and not an entire fästra. The original 
work, then, would have ended with verse LXXI, which, according 
to the Chinese version is verse LXX. It may be legitimately 
conjectured that that was the last verse of the Saptati proper, 
and that verse LXIII, not found in the Chinese version, was 
probably interpolated at a later date. It should be noted that that 
verse adds very little to our knowledge, and that the transition 
from verse LXII to verse LXIV would be unbroken, even if we 
left out LXIII. Tilak following Takakusu holds the omission of 
this verse in tha Chinese version to be *evidently an error," as 
that verse is found in S@khya Stra, 11I, 73, and also in Gauda- 
pada’s Bhasya. The testimony of Gaudapada is, however, of little 
value, in the abseuce of definite information as to his identity 
and date. Practically the same objection applies to the Süfras. 
In the absence of very much fuller infcrmation about them than 
We possess at present, itis exceedingly unsafe to try to fill up 
gaps in tbe Karikds in the light of the Sütras, now known to us 
under that name.! The inquiry “which is the interpolated verse?" 
would seem to be at least as fruitful as the inquiry into a missing 
verse. 


1. YD dose noi help us since the relevent protion of the Ms. is missing: 
See further an article by the present editor on "The Missing Karika in the 
Sankhyasaptai" in the Poona Orientalist, 11, 65. 


APPENDIX 


Verses from the Saükhyakürika quoted in 
Bhattotpala's commentary on the 
Brhatsamhita. 


prakrter mahgmé tato’hahkarah tasmad ganaá ca godagakah 1 
tasmad api gogagakat paficabhyah pafica-bhütani I 


(22: all texts agree). 


adhyavasayo dharmo jñanam vairggyam ai$varyam | 
Sgttvikam etad rūpam tamasam asmgd viparyastam I! 


(23: Vacaspati reads '*adhyavas&yo buddhik, dharmo 
jfianam viraga aigvaryam ”; this isalso the reading 
of Mathara and Gaugapada). 


abhimano’hankarah, tasmad dvividhah pravartate sargah | 
aindriyam ekgdagakam tanmatrapaficakag caiva II 


(24: Vacaspati reads “ekgdagakag ca ganas tanmatra- 
paficakag caiva ”; this is also the reading of Gauda- 
pada; but Mathara gives the same reading as Bhattot- 
pala, with the modification “‘aindriya ekadagakah”’). 


sattvika ekadagakah pravartate vaikrtad abankgrat ! 
bhiitades tanmatrah sa tamasas taijassd ubhayam II 


: (25 : all texts agree). 


buddhindriyani karpa-tvak-cakgn-rasana-nasika "khyani 
v&k-pani-pada-payü-'pastham karmendriyany aha i 


(26: Vacaspati reads  *'Buddhindriyani cakguh-srotra- 
ghrana-rasana-tvag-akhyani | Vakpani-pada-payü- 
’pasthah karmendriyany ahuh"; Mathara reads 
like Bhattotpala but “ grotra " for “karna,” pas 
than" for “ upastham ” and “ ghup" for “aha ”; 
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Gaugapada reads the second line like Mathara and 
the first like Vacaspati, but the first line ends with 
“ sparáanakani"' instead of “ tvag-akhyani’’). 
sankalpakam atra manah tac ce 'ndriyam ubhayatha samakh- 
yatam ! 
antas trikalavigayam tasmad ubhayapracaram tat II 
(27: Vacaspati reads ‘ubhayatmakam atra manah, sankal- 
pakam indriyam ca sadharmyat i 
gunapariya ma visesan ngnatvam bahyabheda$ ca n; 
Mathara reads like Vacaspati, but “ grahyabhedas 
ca ^ 
Gaudapada reads like Vacaspati), 
rüpadisu panc&nam alocanamatram igyate vrttih | 
v&can&-'dána-viharamo-'tsarga-'nandàs tu pañcanam 11 
(28: Vacaspati reads *'$abdadigu pañcanam "', etc-; 
Mathara gives Bhattotpala’s reading ; so does one 
printed text of Gaudapada). 
svalakganyam vrttis trayasya saiga bhavaty asamanya j 
sgmanyakaranavrttih pranadya vayavah paca 1) 


(29: All texts agree, but Mathara reads “ svalakganya-’’). 


yugapac catugtayasya tu vrttih kramagig ca tasya nirdigta | 
drgte tatha 'py adrste trayasya tatputvika vrttih y 


(80: Vacaspati gives the same reading; Mathara and 
Gaudapada read *'eatusteyasya hbi”, etc.). . 


The extracts are taken from pp. 7 and 8 of Vol. I of the 


Brhatsamhita (Vizianagaram Sanskrit Series). On p. 6 Bhattot- 
pala explains ‘‘sankalpa” of verse 27 as desire, abhilagah, sprh&. 
The close parallelism of Mathara's reading (esp. Nos. 24 and 26) 
would suggest proximity to him in time and possibly priority even 
to Gaudapada. Itis, however, said that Bhattotpala belongs to 
the tenth century A.D. The totally different reading of verse 27 
is very intriguing. The quotation is said to ba from Kapilg- 
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caryah, Reference is made to Bbattotpala's reading, especially 
of the verse '* sagkalpakam atra manah " etc., in the Introduction 
to the Mathara Vrtti, by the editor of that woak in the Chow- 
kha mba Series. 


It is worth noting that the Chinese Suvarna Saptat: seems 
to follow the reading of Mathara and Bhattotpala in many places. 
Thus, verse 24 speaks of the eleven organs (les onze organes) 
making it possible that the Samskrt reading was ‘aindriyam 
ekadagakam’ rather than * ekadagakag ca ganah’. In the enume- 
ration of sense-organs in verse 26, the ears are mentioned first, 
not the eye, and the skin, the eyes, the tongue and the nose are 
mentioned in the same order as by Mathara and Bhattotpala. 
The translation of the first portion of verse 27 reads thus: '* The 
manas is that which discerns. One says that that organ is of two 
(i. e., both) kinds (karmendriya and jfanendriya).” This is 
closer to the reading of Bhattotpala than to the reading of any 
known Indian commentator, In the second part, the similarity is 
to Mathara in treating the differences of external objects (grahya 
or bahya) as accounting for the diversity (nanatvam). The: 
Samskrt original translated by Paramartha should certainly have 
belonged to some period peior to A.D. 500. Why an author 
who came some five centuries later should have quoted from this 
text rather than from what must have been more familiar to him 
in his own day is a mystery. One would expect Bhatotpala to 
have used the same text as his contemporary Vacaspati Migra. 
There is so much uncertainty about all the related questions that 
no chronological conclusion based on textual evidence wholly or 
even principally has any chance of survival.t 


1. For the reference to Bhattotpala’s commentary, I am indebted to 
Prof, Bhagavad Datta, B.A., of the D.A.V. College; Lahore. 
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VERSE INDEX 


The Roman numerals indicate the number of the verse 


Abhimano 'hankàrah (XXIV) 
Adhyavasayo buddhih (XXIII) 
Adhyatmikaé catasrah (L) 
Antahkaranam trividham (XXXIII) 
Asad-akaranad (IX) 

Asta-vikalpo daivah (LIII) 
Atidüràt samipyat (VII) 
Autsukya-nivrtty-artham (LVIII) 
Avivekyadih (XIV) 

Bhedanam parimanat (XV) 

Bhedas tamaso 'stavidhah (XLVII) 
"Buddhi-ndriyni caksuh (XXVI) 
Buddhi-'ndriyani tesam (XXXIV) 
"Ditram yathà 'érayam rte (XLI) 
Dharmena gamanam ürdhvam (XLIV) 
Drstam anumàünam (IV) 

Drsta maye 'ty upeksakah (LXVI) 
Drstavad anuéravikah (LI) 
Dühkha-'traya-'bhighatat (I) 
Ekadate 'ndriya-vadhah (XLIX) 

Ega pratyaya-sargah (XLVI) 

Etat pavitram agryam (LXX) 

Eto pradipa-kalpàh (XXXVI) 

Evam tattva-bhyasat (LXIV) 
Hetumad anityam (X) 

Tty esa prakrtikrtah (LVI) 


Janana-marana-karananam (XVIII) 


Karanam trayodafa-vidham (XXXII) 
Karanam asty avyaktam (XVI) 
Mülaprakrtih (III) 

Na vinà bhavair lingam (LII) 
Nana-vidhair upayaih (LX) 
Pafica viparyaya-bhedah (XLVII) 
Prakrter mahan (XXII) 
Prakrteh sukumarataram (LXI) 
Prapte éarira-bhede (LXVIII) 
Prati-’visaya—' dhyavasiyah (V) 
Prity-aprlti-visada (XII) 
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Purusartha-hetukam (XLII) 
Purugüriha-jflanam idam (LXIX) 
Purusasya darfanürtham (XXI) 
Pürvotpannam asaktam (XL) 
Rangasya daréayitva (LIX) 

Rüpaih saptabhih (LXIII) 
Samyag-—jnana—'dhigamad (LXVII) 
Samanyatas tu drstat (VI) 
Samsiddhikas oa (XLIII) 
Sangháta-pararthatvàt (XVII) 
Santahkarana buddhih (XXXV) 
Saptatyam kila ye’rthah (LXXII) 
Sarvam praty upabhogam (XXXVIIj 
Sattvam laghu prakagakam (XIII) 
Sāttvika ekadafakah (XXV) 
Sauksmyat tadanupaladbhih (VIII) 
Süksmà mata-pitrjah (XXXIX) 
Svalaksanyam vrttih (XXIX) 
Svim svàm pratipadyante (XXXI) 
Sabdadisu paficinam (XXVIII) 
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